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Congress Seeks Right to Intelligence Data £ 

: ■ + “ — “ ' ’ 

By NICHOLAS M. HORROCxi officia ' ,s diseased that the Ad-jcongress would receive the 
- ■ • - - [ministration would not oppose; very information Mr. rise 


Senior Administration nffFT 
cials have said that President 


not intend :o 


Special ;o The rlmii • 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 15 — -The! this facet of 'legislative over-! wrestling to get m a timely . 


eE 

trade upon the* 
Presidential prerogative to con-: 
duct foreign affairs and tint' 
direction of covert operations; 

a function of the, 


Senate Select Committee onUight. Moreover, Congressional 
Intelligence is preparing- legis-j and Administration sources 
lation that would for the first! said they believed such a svs- 
, time, formally entitle Congress; tem would avoid much of the 
| to share national security intei-i ‘‘suspicion/* as one source put 
i Usance- with the executive! it, .that had resulted tn disputes 


: bran cn.- committee sources sa;Q| 
| today. ■ ■ - - 

:j Interviews with key Ford Ad- 
* ministration and - intelligence 


j over secret executive branch 
policy . in • Chile-and* Southeast 
Asia.- ■ ■ 

; "When this becomes , law,, 


, executive Dranch. : 

fashion as the events unfold* Congress z\ re ^y receives j(] 
edjT' said one intelligence highiy\secrei intelligence infor- 
source. He was referring to mation on an informal basts, 
the confrontation that has de- ; Certain members of the Senate [ 
veloped between Secretary of an d Hou^e Armed 5ef\ices- 
■ an< j Committees receive a daily my 
tslligence estimate from 


State Henry A, Kissinger 


.../ 


the House Sei-Uw Commutes c^tral intelligence Agency.* 
on Intelligence, headed by Rep- The appropriation committees 
resentativs Otis G. Pike, Demo- have also been given, highly 
crat of Suffolk. - secret data over the years. 

How System Would Work ABM Controversy Recalled 

i- Under the proposal being- In a speech before the Senate J 
prepared by a drafting group. last week, Senator Frank-* 
of the Senate, .committee, a- Church, the Idaho ■ Democrat?, 
Congressioaanal oversight com- who heads the Select Commit- 
mittee would, be empowered .\tee on Intelligence, cited what 
to order the intelligence agen- he saw as the importance of J 
cles to. report on their know- Congress's receiving iruel- 
ledge of any subject of national ligence data during the con- 
jsecurity, : droversy of several years ago 

j "For instance, if a crisis were- over the antiballisttc-missile de- 
; developing in a certain foreign; f^nse system. j 

country,” one committee source ' “The Congressional coalition' 
said,, “the oversight committee 'against the ABM had to have 
could require the intelligence reliable information to counter-; 

- ;, ra ' jvvJ ' act the reams of data turned 
a^c.ncie&“ to gt e u out by the military/* he saidA 

up-to-date estimate of what is informarion was only aval-! 
going on* 0 ^ Jable at one source: the Centra!*' 

Since this would be the same Intelligence Agency*-.. Through!, 
information from which the a series of CJ.A. briefings^ 
President forms foreign policy- members of Congress were giv-*j 

moves. Congress would be iu e l tf ; e .^ oie .range of inform^ 
. ... . , tjoaoa the strengths and weax-£ 

a rar better position to under- . nesses of the . X BM system." 


stand and evaluate the Pres* 
iderWs actions. 

The legislative language for' 
the delovery of intelligence 
data is eing patterned upon 
provisions of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act, whici requires the Ener 
gy Research a; 


- . \iT^ | 

Mr. „ Church contended^ that? 
CT.A.- briefings had. enabled’ 
Congress to strike a -balance* 
between this information and 
information it . was ''receiving 
from the military and to defeaT 
the antiballistlc-missle defense 
on the ground that it did not 
Development; provide the protection . to the- 


Administration and the intel- ! United States, that' military 
ligence agencies to report to leaders' asserted it- would. . 
Congress secret data in the There Is a subtle, but - vita?. 
;*e:d- of nuclear energy. , difference between - the informal * 

‘Airtight Language’ ! ' ,n ? f | n 5 of the P^t and the| 

* ° . legislative proposal- that the 

Tne language of that section: selec v CO m^lx^ Is expected 1 
is airtight/* .one Senate aide. t0 introduce. 



, ■ filtering the facts we get/* as 
cooperating in working out thoj one source put it. 

details* of the ^intelligence data’; x^ev believe that this v/il! 

prevent political administra- 
tions from being able to shape 
the facts brought to Congress 
on a foreign policy issue. 

Other activities include stud* 
les of pending public issues and 
surveys of public opinion on 
matters of interest to business. 


legislation. What Senate sour- 
ces acknowledge will be a lot 
tougher is whether Congress* 
can legislate a veto over covert 
intelligence operations. Under 
present law the ’ executive 
branch is required to report 
such covert operations to Con- 
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BY MATTHEW 
ROTHSCHILD 

jejSajafe n ^ ss ^ n £' lon s Massachusetts 
fm j^j Avenue , sandwiched between 
flag-waving embassies of 
Chile and Canada, stands the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. Its sandy, concrete 
walls and sun, rectangular windows mir- 
ror. the bland facade of the Brookings In- 
stitution across the street. 

I visited the School of Advanced In- 
ternationa! Studies— which everyone there 
calls SaIS (rhymes with nice)— one cold 
and rainy morning last December. A re- 
cruiter from the Centra] Intelligence 
Agency was scheduled to interview a dozen 
SAIS students .that day, and I, too, was 
eager to talk with them. I wanted to find 
out what these students were like, whv they 
would want to work for the CIA, and how 
they could justify their interest in such a 
career. 

j his was no idle concern, for the CIA 
is enjoying a remarkable renaissance on 
American college campuses. Gone is the 
militant protest, gone is the stigma. “The 
view of the Agency is verv good. We’re 
doing very well,” says a CIa' officer knowl- 
edgeable about the recruitment effort. The 
officer, who asked that his name not be 
used, says the Agency now recruits openly 
on 300 campuses. Pay for a graduating 
senior typically sums between SI 7.000 and 
S 2 7. 000. 

Students seem 10 be much more re- 
sponsive” than they were even five years 
ago, and “more are applying, certainly.” 
the CIA man says. He attributes this pos- 
itive reception, in part, to an increased level 
of patriotism. “I’ve gotten an awful lot of 
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that,” he says, adding that anti-CIA dem- 
onstra tions on campus have “dramatically 
declined.” 

The resurgence of the ClA on campus 
is the most obvious indication of the at- 
titudes characterizing today's students. 
Conservatism once again prevails in the 
society at large, and the resilience of Amer- 
ica s imperial culture finds expression in 
the application forms addressed to Wil- 
liam Casey as much as in the jingoist huz- 
zahs over the invasion of Grenada. 

Outside the SaIS recruiting office, I 
camped on a three-cushioned couch that 
served as the on-deck circle for the appli- 
cants. My first interviewee, Michael Peck, 
a student in “conflict management/' was 
reluctant to tell me what had drawn him 
to the ClA, but he did offer some general 
insights. “I know everyone here who is in- 
terviewing,” he said. Ti’s not the James 
Bond. John Wayne approach, but a very 
pragmatic one, with a little idealism/' 

Peck was enthusiastic about the re- 
sources the Agency offers to the specialist 
m foreign affairs. 'The possibility to 
broaden your area of .expertise is what 
brings people to this job/' he said. The 
ClA guarantees you a total preoccupation 
with your interest, and it provides you with 
first-hand experience.” To this profes- 
sional inducement, Peck added a dash of., 
patriotism. "Take Nathan Hale,” he said. 
."The guy had a certain commitment to 
make, and he made it.” 

■Drawing a sharp distinction between the 
analysis side of the ClA, wpere research is 
conducted, and the operations side, where 
the traditional cloak-and-dagger spy work 
is performed. Peck said he was interested 
only in analysis. He had some problems 
with coven action, “If there’s anv other 
way but violence. I'm for it/’ he said.. "De- 
fense ofih^hoindandJiax AIM rtf i 


.ion >n a foreign r 


country’, though, I haven’t made up mv 
mind."' 

Our conversation was cut short by the 
ClA recruiter, a middle-aged woman with 
close-cropped brown hair, wearing a ma- ! 
roon sweater, matching shin-length skirt, j 
and unpolished blue low-heel shoes two j 
decades out of fashion. She opened the 
door to the interviewing office, dismissed 
one student, and invited Peck in with the 
fetching phrase. “Next victim.” 

I followed the previous victim down a 
couple of flights of stairs to a basement 
locker room. As he took off his gray spon 
jacket and tie, he explained why be had 
signed up to interview with the CLA: “It’s 
one of the few careers directly related to ; 
the education here.” He was an interna- 
tional relations and economics major. 

When J asked biro about CLA abuses, ; 
this applicant became defensive. “Cer- 
tainly things aren't happening the way thev 
were in 73 in Chile or in ’54 in Guate- 
mala,” he said. And ever, if the Agency ! 
did something he couldn’t endorse, that 
would not have any bearing on his work. 
“You can compartmentalize.” he ex- 
plained. “If I'm an analyst with them, they 
may knock off a Chilean leader, but I didn't 
do it. I’m an analyst.” He later asked me 
not to use his name. 

Elizabeth Michels, next in line for an 
interview at SAIS, also viewed working for 
the ClA as a way of pursuing her academic 
interest, international economics. “The. 
work they do is highly respected." she said. I 
“It is thorough and highly professional!! 
That’s not a bad son of agency to be as- i 
sociated with.” 

Her admiration for the scholarly rep- 
utation of the ClA stemmed in pan from 
her contact with professors at Gecreetown. 
University who had worked for the Accncy 
i(^1(WOaWF0e|t4the most brilliant peo- 


oreign pie in the field,” she saic, and impressed 

* r-#-, * ; , . # / k 
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CIA back in demand 



Predictably, the figures are secret, and so are the contents of . 
the recruiting interviews. But the ffiiP ^a,Ll^ <»lligepce r AS,e^ ffl 
will say this much: More people than ever are trying to join up. 
“Business-is booming," reports Charles E. Jackson,- chief of 
recruitment at the agency. ‘‘We’re seeing more resumes than 5 
we ever have." '■ ‘.r.gj 

With a tight job market and new. attitudes about the agency, * 
more^and more young people reportedly are looking into a . 
career which many of their older brothers and sisters would ; 

' never have considered. With the Vietnam War and the spate of 
student demonstrations across the country no longer the order of 
the day, the CIA’s recruitment activities are increasingly beings 
conducted in the open. 3 - * :?r 

The agency advertises in newspapers. Like recruiters from j 
such long-time campus frequenters as Procter & Gamble, its ? 
representatives go from college to college, interviewing . 
undergraduates and talking about such things as salary, work-4 
ing conditions and health insurance benefits. About two years • 
ago the agency published a recruiting booklet. * 

But even with its new openness, a cloak of mystery still sur- ;; 
rounds the CIA, and this is reflected in "Intelligence: The Acme > 
of Skill," the booklet published by the agency and used by its 
recruiters. The publication is almost, to use a word favored by . 
the intelligence agency itself, a sanitized version of intelligence 
■ operations... ; ■ -j. ‘ 

Although the CIA has received heavy attention for its covert 
activities, the subject itself is barely covered the brochure. In- - 
ielligence, according to the booklet, “has less to do with cloaks 
and daggers than with the painstaking, generally tedious collec- 
tion of facts, analysis of facts, exercise of judgment and quick, 
clear evaluation.” - •. - ’ -1 A 4- ^ - 

Interviews are conducted each day in 11 recruitment offices 
across the country and in the walk-in office at the agency’s head- 
. quarters near. Washington in Rosslyn, Va.But despite its active 
recruitment program, the CIA remains highly selective in. A 
deciding who it lets into its ranks. -'-..‘T* . ■ . .. Z ■£. 

..For its career trainees, traditionally the entry-level -profes-j .; 
sional employees, the agency looks for people in their 20 s to the . 
age of 32. with graduate degrees in international affairs: If ap- 
plicants have lived overseas or have done some international . 
.traveling, so much the better. Language abilities are another- 
plus. Applicants with computer science, electronics, economic .’ 
or enginering backgrounds are also in demand. The starting 
salary : as high as $22,500. ., ' -.-;A 


SQNTENVr 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
18 FEBRUARY 1932 



Cloak-and-Dagger Business Booming; 


_ . By DAVID SHWBMAN ; ^ 

- WASHINGTON, Feb. 17— TTie ’fig- 
ures are secreL So are the contents of. 
the recruiting intended But the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency can say this 
much: More people- than ever- are 
trying tq join up.^v-7 ..... ^ 

. .“Business is ^booming,” reports 
Charles E- Jackson^ chief of recruit- 
meat at the agency.. “We're seeing Vii 5 
morer£sum6s thanweeverhave.? 

With a tight job market and new 
ti tudes about the agency, more and 1 —! 
more young people are looking into a 
career that many of their older broth-, : 
ers and sisters would never have con- 
sidered* Andrnow f ;with. the Vietnam /-' 

War and the spatexf student demon/; T > 
straticcs across the country ended, the . ;i:\ *■ 

C.IJL’s recruitment activities are in- ; . , ^ 

the : "of England and Sir Francis Walsing- 
r - ham who, according to the photo cap- 
The agency^advertises in newspa-^ ticn,, “created an extensive intelU- 
pera. like recruiters from such long-- gence organization which sent agents 
time campus frequenters as Proctor & to foreign lands/’ Later, there is a full- 
Gamble, its representatives buzz from page picture of a group of people car- 
college to college, interviewing eager -;, rfing a giant-size picture of Josef 
undergraduates and: talking- about - 7 Stalin in a street march and the cap- 
such things as salary, working coodi- ^,ticn; “In its early years, the Central 
ticns and. health insurance benefits.: ■ Intelligence Agendas primary con- 
Two years ago the agency published a 'S cem Was with Soviet military activi- 
recruitmg booklet,.^ ties and political intentions.” 

cini • nnnir^tT^ - Although the agency has received 
'■ Still a Cloak of Mystery . , . ^ ; attention for its covert activi- 

But even ‘ with- its new openness, a~ 



wide shot of the attack on Pearl Har-^i 
tor. There is a picture of a mushrt»nv4 
dcud. And there are pictures of 
named C.IjL employees accompanied I 
by quotes like this, from a senior ana-’ 4 
lyst with the agency: "I believe that’! 
the analyst is at the center of the inteK 4 
ligence process and, I would like to be/ t 
lieve, the most important part of the ] 
intelligence process." .. - ; - * ; -,y - J 

^Interviews Conducted Daily / vi 
^/Interviews are conducted each day/, 
in the 11 recruitment offices across the - 
country and in the walk-in office at the. 
agency's headquarters near Washing- ; 
ton in Rosslyn, Va. But despite its ac- \ 
tive recruitment program, the C.IJL j 
remains very selective in deciding, 
who will join its ranks 

• ^ a 


ng." 

* . ± ^ 

iiv " 


cloak of mystery sUlLsurrourtds tha 
?C.I and this is reflected in “Intelli- 
gence: The Acme Of Skill," thebcoklet 
published by the agency and used by 
its recruiters The publication is ak- 
most; tause a word favored by the ii£ 
tell! gence agency itself, a sanitized, 
; version of intelligence operations^ 


ties, the. subject itself is barely cov- 
ered in the brochure. Intelligence, ae* : 
’ cording to the booklet, "has less to do : 
with cloaks and daggers than with the 
. painstaking, generally tedious collec- 
tion of facts, analysis of facts, exercise. 
ot judgment and quick, clear evalua- 
tion.". .; (i ^ ‘ 

Cloaks and daggers excepted^ the 


— —7-” — ^ — 7 — ■ j 

Beside- the introduction,; for exam-^ brochure is lavishly illustrated. A pic- 
pie, are pictures ot.QueeniEUzabeth LVture of its headquarters is inset in a- 


For its career trainees, traditionally, 
the entry-level professional employ-'^ 
ees, the agency looks for people; in 4 
their 20 ’s to the age of 32 with graduated 
degrees in international affairs. If ap- 
plicants have lived overseas or hays 4 
had done some international travel-, 
ing, so much the better* Language 
abilities are another plus* Applicants 
with computer science, electronic^ 
economic or enginering backgrounds i 
are also in demand. The starting sal- 1 
axy : as high as 522p00. j-: ' ”-7^* 

; On campuses, the agency’s recruit/- 
ers work-in-the manner traditional of 
■ the nation’s largest businesses, check/ 
ing in with the college placement div ; 
! rector and making a presentation/ j 
! There is almost always a fast-paced^ 
slide show* From time to time 'an j 
agent ortwo is introduced. .0/ ■ 

These days, nearly two decades 1 
from the era of large student protests; 4 
seldom is heard a discouraging word ■ 
from demonstrators. "We think those j 
days are behind us,” said Mr. Jack- 7 
son. ‘ 4 We’re doing very well/ ’ ■ , j 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 
October 1981 




langlky, Virginia 

"We believe that as much information as 
possible about the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Intelligence Community 
should be shared with the public." declares 
the thirty-page document bound in deep 
red covers. The booklet* Intelligence— The 
Acme of Skill * includes sin "intelligence 
glossary” that points out the difference be- 
tween "clandestine” and "covert action*” a 
CIA chronology,- a' question-and-answer , 
section* and an array of trivia: the CIA 
headquarters and grounds cover 219 acres; 
"works of art grace the building’s entire first 
floor” (the majority being "abstract with 
an emphasis on color studies”); there are 
"more Ph.D.’s employed by the CIA than 
byany other Government agency.” 

The publication’s title comes from a 
quote attributed to “Sun Tzu, Military 
Strategist* China* 400 B.C.” which states*' 
"To And security without fighting is the 
acme of skill.” To further confirm that “in- 
telligence is nothing new*" other citations 


include the old testament. Queen Elizabeth 
I* and the Thirteenth Century Mongol 
leader Subotai* who “directed his forces to 
spectacular military successes in their inva- 
sion of Europe" because he had good spies. 

What is perhaps more significant about 
The Acme of Skill is that it exists at all. Us 
publisher is the CIA itself— the CIA of sun- 
nier times when some small efforts to illu- 
minate its dark dens were made. Today* 
publications of this nature have short shelf 
lives; already CIA Director William Casey 
has eliminated the Agency’s office of public 
affairs* which produced the booklet. In so 
doing* he declared* “The time has come for 


the CIA to return to its more traditional, 
low-public profile.” Who knows what other 
things the. CIA will return to* if indeed it 
ever left them? 

The Acme' of Skill notes that a biblical 
verse is engraved in Georgia marble in the 
central lobby of CIA headquarters: “And I 
ye shall know the truth and the truth shah : 
make you free.— John VlICXXXll.” At \ 
this writing, it is unknown whether CIA Di- \ 
rector Casey has moved in with sand- j 
blasters. 1 

— PhilPrimack; j 
(Phil Primack is a free-lance writer in Ep* \ 
ping,' New Hampshire.) I 
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SALES & MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
17 August 1981 


MARKETERS, ■ ' 
ET CETERA. 

V. . 


• A little* p*r* , never hurt 
.J anybody — not even ■ the 
£ CIA. One call to the agen- 
cy’s public affairs office 
(yes, it has one) will get 
;y ou glossy^boo klet:^ 

-I entitled ilnidligerice^Tfes 

eomesfrom a quote hy one;:: 
>Sim‘Tzu, a Chinese.’ miliV t 
: tary strategist jwhojliyed^ 
around 400 B.C^and saidA? 
■:To find secur ityjwith out 
-fighting is . the^-acme :o(j 

0: The booklet contains a;v 
^storyofthe- agency Aa^ 
^glossary of intelligences 
,=*- terms (example:” "Espio-„ 
nage — Intelligence ■ activ- 
ity directed toward ^ the^' 
acquisition: 1 of inform a- ^ 
.lion : through --clandestine 
means*”), a breakdown ofp 
the country's intelligence- v 
gathering apparatus, and i 

uchymore f Exampl 
^PeopleiOften Ask secticm, 
|thatjanswers such ques^ 
-iaons as^Who spies for the^ 
^Central In tell igehce Agen^ 
icy?”^and,'-"What is covert* 

Included in. the booklet:? 
a printout of alf^CIA'I 
^publications A and x^maps^ 
riavailable to thepublichnd" 
how-to get them.’ Tt^Iists 
suchthingB as a wall crharti 
of the Hungarian Socialist^ 
Workers Party, and art i^] 
: cl es r on /‘Th e Bleak : Pros-Aj 
poets for Alee ting Kampu^i /j 
y chean Food N ee d s ‘tan d ^ I 
? "Hybrid Rice Development^ 
and. Seed Production Can 3 
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EXCEHPT2D; 


Soviet ASTP Effort Wins CSA Approve! 

Washington— Outlook for successful completion of the Apoilo-Soyuz Test Project is 
good, the Central Intelligence Agency said last week, because preparations ’ have 
been more extensive and thorough than for any previous Soviet mission. 

While calling this assessment ‘Incongruous when compared with recent Soviet 
flight history/' the CIA said Soviet testing and checkout of the spacecraft and crew 
training set new marks. In addition, the agency said that recent Soviet failures in 
launch, docking and reentry would have no effect on the U. S. crew if they were o 
reoccur during ASTP. * 

The CIA study of the Soviet space program was done at the request of Sen. V i tarn 
Proxmire (D.-Wis.)’, chairman of the Appropriations subcommittee that oversees the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. He released a summary of the study 

on the eve of the ASTP launches. ‘ e 

The main advantage the Soviets gained from ASTP has been observation of U. S. 
management and operations techniques, the CIA said; There was some flow of tech- 
nology to the USSR through ASTP, but future joint missions ‘‘would pose more ot a ; 
potential for technology drain," the summary said. ^ i 

The threat of a minor fire in the Soyuz spacecraft-poses "a moderate risk ’ to the . . 
Joint mission, the CIA said, and the risk of a major fire is much less likely. 

The U. S. has a "significant technological lead" over the Soviet Union in a number ( 
of areas, according to the CIA, including: 

■ Communications, » 

■ Flight and ground crew training and ground crew proficiency, 
v Launch procedures. 

» Ability to make inflight mission changes. . 

« Space medicine. 

The two countries are about equal, the CIA said, in tracking capability, backup sys- 
tems, life-monitoring systems and environmental safety. 
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set to pick tty 


U.S. 

By Frank Greve 

Inquirer Washington Bur*** 



WASHINGTON — Israel, which has 
helped arm and train the United 
States’ allies in Central America for a 
decade, would be able to expand its 
j military role in the region if US, aid 
j were cut back, according to interna* 

! tional arms authorities, 

' Israeli government spokesmen de- 
| riled that Israel would act a surro- 
i gate for the United States in its sup- 
port for anti-leftist governments and 
i guerrillas in Central America and 
' said that no such formal arrange- 
ment has been reached U.S. officials 
also said no such deal exists. 

But knowledgeable sources inside 
\ and outside the U-S. government who 
masked not to be‘ identified said they 
i believed that Israel would help US, 
t allies in Central America if Congress 
^reduced its military assistance to 
r those nations. 

The action might not be in concert 
yriih the United States, but it would 
be good business — and business of 
the sort Israel has sought in the past. 

The Israeli government considers 
its arms sales secret, but evidence of 
the Israeli role in Central America is 
easy to come by. For example: 
r • When asked last month where 
* his men had acquired their Soviet- 
designed AK-47 automatic rifles, Nic- 
araguan rebel leader Enrique Ber- 
mudez answered, “From the weapons 
that the Israeli government took 
from the PLO in Lebanon/* 

„ • When reporters asked Guatema- 
lan Gen* Efrain Rios Montt to explain 
the success of the coup that brought 
him to power in March 1982, he an- 
swered that it was “because many of 
our soldiers were trained by Israe- 
Us." Rios Montt since has been de- 
posed. 

• When nominally neutral Costa 
Rica decided in 1982 to beef up its 
internal security; Haaretz, the re- 
spected Israeli mainstream newspa- 
: per, disclosed that "Israel will sell 
arms and give counterinsurgency 
training to the Costa Rican police." 


• The same newspaper reported tn 
November 1981 that Israeli advisers 
were training government counter- 
insurgents in El Salvador, a claim 
repeated by opposition members of 
the Israeli parliament. 

All four incidents involved Israel 
with Central American clients whose 
objectives the United States support- 
ed. In each instance, the United 
States could not, for one reason or 
another, provide direct ml titary aid 
at the time. 

All four reports elicited no com- 
ment or carefully crafted official Is- 
raeli denials. And yet they are but 
four of many examples of Israel’s 
large and controversial role as a ma- 
j jor Central American arms trader. 


to help resupply th e CIA-back ed con- 
tras in Nicaragua or the govern- 
ments of El Salvador or Guatemala if 
Congress cuts off funding for a nv_or 
all Central American operatio ns. 

If Israel decided independently to 
aid the same missions, the U.S. ad- 
ministration could suffer some con- 
gressional funding cuts without seri- 
ous harm to U.S. allies in the region. 
Indirect reimbursement of Israel by 
the United States would not be diffi- 
cult, said several international arms 
experts who spoke on the condition 
; that they not be identified. 

President Reagan was asked dur- 
ing his news conference last week to 
explain what seemed to be invisible 
sources of support for the contras. 
They could not be aided secretly by 
the United States "without the 
knowledge of Congress," Reagan re- 
plied, but he did not address the 
possibility that another country 
might be aiding the rebels. 

T he Washington Post, quoting un - 
identified ,^ources...xepQrted last 

both Israel and Saudi Arabia seekin g 
their covert aid to the contra s. 

Israeli Embassy spokesman Victor 
Harel said: “We are not American 
surrogates in Central America or 
anywhere else. We are denying any 
(help to the contras." 
i He said he could not rule out the 
possibility that a customer for Israeli 


arms might resell them. “Weapons go 
to a destination and then who knows 
what happens?" Harel said. “All I can 
say Is that, to the possibility of third 
deals done with our approval, I com- 
pletely deny it." 

Harel also said, "There are no Is- 
raeli military advisers, trainers or 
military experts in the whole area of 
Central America." He said he did not 
know whether retired Israeli mili- 
tary personnel were working in the 
region. He described some Israelis 
living in Central America as sales- 
men for Israeli arms dealers who 
have taught customers to use 
weapons. 

Regardless of whether the United 
States has been urging Israel to as- 
sume military role in Central 
America, Israeli arms merchants to- 
day account for about 40 percent of 
the nation’s exports, according to 
studies of international arms sales. 

Israel ranked seventh in arms ex- 
ports in 1982, with £1.25 billion in 
export sales, a cc ording to the Stock - 
hol m In ternation al Pe acg Research 
I nstitute. A CIA report, using a $1. 6 
billion fig ure for 1982 sales, rated 
Israel f ifth, afte r the United States, 
the Soviet_JJnion. France and 
Britain. 

Since its decision in 1967 to expand 
its domestic defense industry, Israel 
has found its best markets, according 
to independent accountings of the 
international arms trade, in such 
countries as South Africa, Argentina 
and Chile. 

"The United States sells to its 
friends; Israel sells to hard curren- 
cy,” concluded one Senate arms spe- 
cialist who asked not to be identified. 
I He characterized the Israeli mar- 

Continued 
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BOB LEVEY’S WASHINGTON 





H realize you’re probably reading this at a A- ' One agency ... .Produced . 

brightly-lit breakfast table, dear friends — in full / ; independently . .No one seems to know. 

Li view of your family, your cat* and your Maker, .; , anything"?’ . .Hmmmmmm .. A- 

But imagine yourself under a lamppost, on a ‘A'p *■ i Could it be? ’ , . "■ ■* 

■ foggy night, in a trench coat. Because that's the ' . ; ? . It was: ■/ A . -A/ .?■ ./ ' ? 

setting in which such news ought to be delivered. A - - CIA spokesperson Kathy Pherson contacted the 

The awful truth: someone at the CIA thin ks ■ ; agehcy'sprintmg oliice .Operatives there ■ ■/ 

■ there's a June 31 . 1 — • : ■■ - confirmed that they hid prin ted the °J une 31 

, ^ This amazing" revelation arrived in about as ... .calenda r.'TBut it w a s never distributed, the printing 
roundabout a fashion as you could wish. But it all ’ • folk said" because the error was discovered irTfiine. 

began with a woman from Sterling, " ■ A . ~WhewJ“No\v you can sleep soundly again, right7~ 

Back in August, she wrote to say she had "waited A,- : This'll wake you up. 

. in vain for some mention of the government • i •; ; A- mole is loose at the CIA . \ \ ' - 

calendar for 1984A I couldn’t imagine why I'd ever A calendar mo le. , • 

write about something so bereft of excitement, But A; Pherson said alf copies of the "June 31 calendar” ‘ 

tucked under the woman's note was the evidence. . •/ ■ wer eTuppos ed _ tb have been destroyed! 

According to this calendar, producer unknown, June ; / ^rShe said tTfaT~ sMlmcTtM "printing services office 
. * had grown an extra day. t Tare suf prised "tha fa’copy ’ wo ul d "have been ” 

If anything ever looked like a job for Beth . : : ob tained ?' " ■ ” " ‘ ‘ ~ ; 

. K aim an, Ace Researcher, this sure did. "See if you ; *- v. Maybe I've been reading too many thrillers, but I 
can find out whodunnit, Ace, and why?' I said. : can see it now: ; : ; . 1 

! But the more Beth got into it, the more it looked T;T. Comics page of Pravda. - V * A- TV 
. as if she'd have to leave it to her grandchildren to TAAiU? Column called Bob Ivanovich's Moscow, ; A : 
finish. . .* • ; A f 'A '''"A w The decadent capitalists have proven once again 

. Officials at the Government Printing Office said ’ that they are an inferior society,” Bob would write. 

. they'd have to see the calendar before commenting.- T '.■ "They cannot even read a calendar! An 
Beth sent them a photocopy. Not ours, said they. \ American-based correspondent has obtained a . : A ; 
Off went another photocopy, this one to Bob document that proves 

Fiser in the public affairs office of the General ■:*. , . - 

Services Administration. Bob said the calendar - A ; : ’ 5 

wasn’t a GSA product, but may have been produced 
and circulated independently at another V 

■ government agency. Which? Bob didn't know. T \ 

Next stop: Our very own dapper federal A A}’ A 
' government columnist, Mike Causey. Mike said it r :-A| 
couldn't be an official Uncle Sam calendar because*'/-’ 
those Have "U.S. Government” printed at the v , 
bottom. He agreed that it might have been ’ ; j 

produced independently by — or at — some agency, s' 

Dead-ended, Beth sat down to have a long think. 
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Jack Ander s on and Les 

opeps ii.s; 

The Central Intelligence Agency has 
conducted a secret survey of the flood 
of petrodollars into the United. States. 
Over the past three years, according to 
the CIA survey, the oil-producing 
countries have invested an astounding 
billion in U.S. holdings.. 


/ mtten 



13 oj 


* 
a 


tames 

(D 

about 20 per cent of their available 
funds into this country. 

At first, most, of the money, accord-' 
mg to confidential Treasury Depart- 
ment documents, was put into ‘"com- 
mercial banks as short-term deposits." 
thus creating “widespread fear that a 


cH 


n «• 

111011 


Some CIA analysts fear this prodi- sadden withdrawal or shifting of these have r. 

donOsT 1- ^ wmilrT IppcI tn u r-nllu q£ Wasbii 


ry rip of? the public to the tune 
pad reds of millions of dollars. 

A officials across the country 
hate pleaded for criminal mvesfcjga- 
tors\to- crack down on oil criminals. 
Auditors have begged for instructions 
and more personnel. But the requests 


gious financial stake could influence 
J U.S- action in any future Middle East 
crisis. The nation’s most influential fin- ■ 
; ancial leaders, the analysts suggest,. 

■ might feel compelled to support the 
Arab cause; w- y-y- 

For example, members of the Organ— 

■ Nation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
: tries have entrusted their portfolios to 
* the nation’s largest banks, particularly 

Chase Manhattan, Morgan ■ Guaranty, : 
■■ Bank of America and New York’s First 
: National City Bank. , ■ . 

Thus the Arab oil. potentates have . 
become big coustomers of these pow- 
erful banks. Presumably, this will 
heighten their sympathy for the Arab 
; viewpoint-. For once the Arabs get a * 
hold on a banker’s pocketfcook, his 
heart and mind will usually i cllo w. 

Yet the petrodollars have been chan- 
neled discreetly into the U.S. economy. 

- ’/V,ith the single exception of the shah 
of Iran,' the oil potentates have been 
careful to avoid purchasing controll- 
. ing interests in American firms. 

The rise and fall of the stock market, 
plus deposit withdrawals and other 
transactions, have reduced the value 
of the $34 billion OPEC investment in 
: the United States by $2 billion, accord- 
ing to the CLA. The CIA estimate is that 
the oil-producing nations are pumping 


deposits would lead to a collapse 
certain banking institutions?' 

But around mid-1975, the OPEC 
: countries began to concentrate more 
im long-term holdings. Their financial 
power, meanwhile, has been slowly in- 
creasing in the executive suites of 
A merica; , ' vV-y^/' 

Backroom' Affair— We have ofte; 
cited the cozy relationship betwi 
,!thei federal energy regulators and /he 
oil tycoons they regulate. Nowlin a 
starting, confidential memo, Congress 
had accused the Federal -Energy- Ad- 
■ rainistra&nn of condoning criminal 
conduct oNthe oil crowd. 

The sh ochrsp* memo, pyfepared by in- 
vestigators fordhe Hopse Energy and 
Power SubcomiteUe 
investigation showsfhere is considera- 
ble evidence of potential criminal vio- 
lations of the statutesSand regulations 
administered by FEAAJIowever, the 
agency failed to developVhe means to 
conduct the /necessary- investigations 
for effective presentation mvthis evid- 
ence to Die Justice Department’ for 
prosecution?' 

Ther? e is more to the story. Oui\own 
investigation has found that the 
simply is unable to audit the major 
refiners. Without this capability td* 


eived resounding rejeetytes in 
Washington. - / 

The FEA is charged with protecting 
the publics from energy frauds. Here 
are just a fVw examples: 

* The notorious ^daisy chain" chases 
involved paVer . sales of /petroleum 
products, with no real movement of 
the ..petroleum! :. Phony/ middlemen 
merely sold the paperwork back and 


forth, jacking uA the 
transaction. Yet 
dust in the EE A to; 

•' The energy 
investigations beca 
cials refused to coo 
other. When regional 


rice . with each 
cases gathered 
nths. ' 

:y killed several 
its regional of fi- 
ats with one an- 
eads demanded 


sovereignty oveTr certain cases, the 

deJaresf^'Our - pr0b “ carae to /* n ateu ^ haU ’ 

. ♦ The general counsel's office also 
delayed important cases, involving 
millions of /dollars in possible over- 
charges to the consumers.\The delays 
were unnecessary.. t 

By the nme the energy agency cor- 
rects the/deplorable siiuation\ If ever, 
it may b4 too late. The stacuteW limi- | 
tations/on the crimes could run out | 
Many /of the violations occurred as i 
long ago as the 1S73 Arab oil embargo, j 
Footnote: New FEA Administrator ! 
^ John O’Leary told us he recognized ii is i 
conduct criminal investigations or au - 1 agency’s failings and planned to cor- l 

r?ct them.. .. . j— _ ' 77 .; 


ytiits, the FEA may he letting the indus- 
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The Failure to Defend Defuse 




Weinberger and Casey Fail to Strike the Proper Military Balance, 

by Anthony H. Cordesman and Benjamin E Schemmer 

♦ .. i — 


ven in the best economic cli- 
mate, defense must compete 
. with other uses of public funds. 
In a major recession, every defense dol- 
lar must be shown to be necessary. This 
is partly a matter of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness: the American people must be- 
lieve that their tax dollars are being 
spent wisely. It is also, however, a mat- 
ter of convincing the American people 
that a strong defense is necessary to 
meet the Soviet threat This is not simply 
a matter of showing that Soviet forces 
are increasing in size and capability, it is 
a matter of showing that planned US 
force improvements are a well-judged re- 
sponse to the trends in the Soviet threat. 

For the last decade, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of Central In- 
telligence have published comparisons of 
US and Soviet forces as part of the annu- 
al budget cycle to support the Presi- 
dent’s proposed defense budget. The De- 
fense Secretary has explained the 
strategic balance, the trend in theater 
nuclear forces, the trend in conventional 
forces, and the trends in the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact Alliances, while the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence has published 
detailed dollar cost estimates of US and 
Soviet defense spending. 

These data have shaped the Reagan 
Administration’s buildup of US forces. 
The comparisons of US and Soviet 
forces have furnished the essential ratio- 
nale for increased defense spending, and 
a critical perspective on the size of the 
US defense budget and the adequacy of 
US forces. Although many readers may 
not realize it, most of the statistical and 
graphic data that shaped the SALT II 
debate, and many of the qualifying 
words necessary to give such numbers 
meaning, came from the Annual Report , 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Mill- I 
tary Posture statement of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Virtually all of the data 
on the inadequacy of US forces and de- 
fense expenditures that President Rea- j 
gan campaigned on came from these j 
sources. They underpin' every reputable ! 
work on the military balance and on US I 
and Soviet defense expenditures. 


Omitting the Facts from the 
Secretary’s FY84 Annual Report 

The merits of providing as much data 
on the balance as possible should be ob- 
vious to a conservative Administration 
which won election through its use of 
such data, which advocates a strong de- 
fense, which now faces a massive defense 
budget battle in the Congress, which 
faces an even greater battle over arms 
control, and which must try to persuade 
its allies to maintain their defense spend- 
ing in the face of a world recession. The 
Reagan Administration seemed to un- 
derstand this when it wrote its first se- 
ries of defense posture statements. 

It published more statistical material 
on the balance in FY83 than any previ- 
ous Administration. 

Somewhere along the line, however, 
things have gone astray. As Table One 
shows, Secretary Weinberger has re- 
moved virtually all of the useful data on 
the balance from the Defense Depart- 
ment’s two main defense policy and bud- 
get statements. Even Table One under- 
states just how much material has been 
censored in FY84, or is presented in an 
inadequate or potentially misleading 
form. With almost Orwellian timing, the 
Secretary of Defense has made “1984” 
the year in which the truth about the 
balance is missing from his defense of 
the nation’s defense budget. 

Canceling CIA Public Reporting on 
the Soviet Military Budget and 
Activities in the Third World 


Secretary Weinberger has not acted 
alone. William Casey, the Director of ; 
Central Intelligence, has killed the 
CIA’s annual estimate of Soviet defense 
spending. The Agency will no longer 
publish its Dollar Cost Comparison ofj 
Soviet and US Defense Activities, perhaps 
the most quoted work it has ever issued, 
CIA reporting will evidently be confined 
to the release of selected data to the 
Congress and press, although in a form 
that will lack sufficient analytic detail 


and backup to be convincing/ in the face 
of intelligent questions or criticism. Ac- 
cording to an official CIA spokesman, 
the Director has done this as part of a 
general policy of eliminating all public 
CIA reporting on military matters and 
Soviet forces. 

He has also eliminated the Agency’s 
annual estimate of Soviet military and 
economic assistance to Third World 
countries and its reporting on the num- 
ber of Soviet military and economic ad- 
visors overseas. This information used to 
be published in a document entitled 
Communist Aid Activities in Non-Com- V 
munist Less Developed Countries. ^ 

The title of this report is so esoteric 
that its importance may not be obvious, 
but it was the only useful source of data 
on the number of Soviet bloc and Com- 
munist advisors in foreign countries, the 
number of foreign military trained in the 
Soviet bloc, and the size of Soviet eco- 
nomic and military aid to Third World 
nations. Without it, there is no reliable 
source of data on the number of Cuban, 
Soviet, East German, or PRC military in 
nations like South Yemen or Ethiopia or 
on the intensity of the Soviet effort to 
target given Third World nations. 

The same CIA spokesman made it 
clear that the Director’s new policy ap- 
plies to far more than these two periodi- 
cals, When asked whether the CIA 
would issue any further statistical or an- 
alytic data of any kind on threat military 
forces, he replied, “Nothing.” 

Some lower-level CIA staff have 
raised some more serious issues. Al- 
though there is no way of confirming 
their views, some feel that the reporting 
on Soviet defense may have been elimi- 
nated b ecau se it disclosed serious analyt- 
ic problems and uncertainties in the CIA 
effort in this area. One CIA analyst also 
raised the issue of whether the report on 
Soviet expenditures was being dropped 
because it would disclose a leveling out 
or drop in the rate of growth in Soviet 
defense spending and equipment produc- 
tion over the last two years, although he 
noted that this conclusion was “contro- 
versial” and scarcely reduced the ratio- 
nale for increases in the US defense bud- 
get. 
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By Michael Getter V 

WAshiaifioa Post Prortin Svrrte* ‘\ / : ' 

VIENNA— Allied officials at a new round of East- 
West troop reduction talks set to open here today 
privately claim that the Soviet Bloc ‘Is either fid- 
(fling, cheating or lying" about the number of troops - 
it has along the Central European front facing the 
West. , . < 

The biggest discrepancies, 'Allied officials say* 'are 
; in the number of Soviet and Polish troopvas 4 )j> 
posed to East German and Czechoslovak: soldiers, 
that the Warsaw pact claims are in the region cov- 
ered by thcr negotiations, h-. u 

“How can they- talk that way," counters a senior^ 
Communist diplomat here, “they have no roster*” of 
our military units or personnel, ^ 

These, opposing^ views concern what- negotiators -j 
on both sides of the NATO-Waisaw Pact ‘imitual 
and balanced force reduction** (MBFR) talks- call 
“the data issue.* *7 v--.* / ' . , .~.-. 4bV '- 

In brief, it refers to a Western contention that the * 
Soviet-led Pact has about 153,000 more soldiers in- 
- Central Europe than the Pact will admit to offi- 
cially, ; .... 

In a deeper sense, it raised the puzzling question 
for Western officials of why’ the Soviets are 
“fiddling, cheating or lying** overtly to the West in a \ 
field where Western intelligence is highly confident ^ 
of its estimates, . - -7 1 

The issue represents an enormous and possibly in- 
surmountable obstacle that must be overcome if 
these long-stalled negotiations that have been going 
on for five years here are ever to yield an agree- 
ment that will reduce military forces, and hopefully 
tensions, along the most critical East-West border. > 
What makes this new round— the 16th since the 
■ talks began in October 197$— so potentially crucial 
as a test of good faith is that it is the first sihce the 
Soviet Bloc submitted new proposals.; in June. 

In those proposals, the Soviet Bloc appeared to 
agree, at least conceptually, to the long-standing , 
Western position that there should be approximated 
parity and a' common troop ceiling . for both forces. -- 
region. The Soviet Bloc, agreed to a common^ 
ceiling of about 900.000 army and air force person- 
nel on each side* with the key figure-being a limits 
tion on 700.000 ground troops*: *= 

These proposals- were bailed, albeit- cautiously; by i 
President Carter last June- as: "a step, in/ the tight J 
direction.”" The Soviets; he said, bad', now replied to 
earlier Western proposals "in a very affirmative * 
way." - - 4 - ■ r 

In the following months, however, it became* ap- 
parent that the data supplied by the Warsaw. Pact m 
and the line being taken here by/ Communist offl-4 
cials indicate no change in the Eastern arithmetic. 7 
The allies insist that the Warsaw Pact has 962,000' 
grounds troops and needs to withdraw 262,000 to- 
reach the ceiling. The Soviet bloc contends it only 
has 803,000 ground troops and thus only has towith*- 
draw 103,000 to comply. -- - —v v* -*: £* 

The Soviets have not. disputed NATO'S* estimate*: 
of 791,000 Western ground troops/ which; means ar- 
Western reduction of 91,000. . * *i v : ' ' 

In effect, the Soviets argue that there is already 
rough parity in the 
that the Soviets appearoottO bavebudged »at'.aU;J 
from their long-held position that they will not give J 
up the* relative numerical superiority they- have alH 



ala 


Some experienced ’ Western 'negotiator believe 
that the real issue is not the data problem, but 
whether the Soviets will decide they want a troop 
reduction agreement If they do, these* officials ar- 
gue, than there are- enough loophole* in the data 
Question for Moscow to proceed with an agreement j 
an agreement by watering down- its* own figures- in * '4 
order to reach a com pro mis •; '"'n 

The 803,000 figure was, first broached, withnd.cor(! 
responding detail, by thei Warsaw Pact in June i97e£ 
Since- then Soviet President* Leonid? Brezhnev has 
-• stated publicly that the Warsaw Pact ha» not-added 
7 any more soldier* in th^ field ^u^the, Soviets- j 
must stick to the same fignreior suggest Brezhnev's.^ 

. statements, were false. - " ■ " T "71 - - ; V - - ** 

Actually, Western delegates here say they could 
not really- prove Brezhnev wrong. The Soviet build- 
up in recent year* has been- in equipment* rather 
than men, they say, and the Pact forces w«e much 
larger to- begin with before June 1978, ' *. 7. 

Officials in several Western countries insist thir l 
> - is a n area where Aiiied intelligence is “extremely 
good. “The whole ot Western intelligence simplyj 




could not have- been that wrong for' the cast 13 
years.” one official said. 


Intelligence on East. Germany is viewed as* espe*| 
ci ally good because of closeness to the Western bor- 
ders. heavy travel by West Germans in the East and 
the handful of Allied military liaison posts around 
Berlin! ' _ .7 j- ’- T.-V - *r * .* 

The massive movement of Soviet' forces info 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 and a steady -flow of Czech 
; defectors also helps pinpoint data on that country^ 

: US. intelligence is focused heavily on Soviet forces.. 


ij j.uv U jcu ncavnjf my «JU¥ld. XPrceS .4 

Defector*, diplomats; soy satellites and electronlc i 
eavesdropping all contribute to inte lligence that. ' 
along with equipment information, leads to final es- 
timates of manpower . 1 1 “ ’ ““ 


As to why the Soviets would 1 seek to- confront the 
■ West with figures the West knew to be. wrong,, one 
experienced official reasons that it perhaps does not 
signal awarder Soviet line but is rather “a neces- 
v sary stage that they must go. through convince 
themselves th at we won’t accept it"- . ^ 77 -r r * . - ; 

:% Others believe the June proposals were bom outj 
7 „of Soviet Bloc concerns that a new NATO long-term, 
defense program, which could offset, some Warsaw 
.Pact strength, was moving ahead and that the new- 
proposal might help stall that initiative. 7 j " 7/ 

■ Most here-view the June proposals a* a clever bit* 
of progress, “superficially seductive,*” as one. official. 

- put it.. ! r - : v /7 - v>,;- ' 

The move recaptured the initiative from the West, 
so that it is now .a Soviet proposal that is the most' 
recent one on the table. Western officials here say 
'*'■ they presently have no new proposal to present^at 
this new round but rather will press tht Warsaw 
Pact on-providing more details in an. attempt to 
focus on the source of the data dispute. 

. A Communist official says that “there arepossibil- 
i ties to show good will and the data discussion is not 
V completely sterile."* He suggests that the West 
0 might be counting nonmilitary groups, such, as rail-' 

!' road repair crews* or that itis making a mistake in. 

.. assigning the same military manning labels to 
’^troops in the rear as those close to the front, ; 


' ’ ,' r xrTn^i-vwT*w^v*» ’-ev wvwnnMdWIirTtij 

V only active-duty, nonreserve troops are included" irr 
7 >- Western estimates. Still*, the search for face-saving 
loopholes will go on,^;- ^ 
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PROXMIRE RELEASES CIA REPORT ON SOVIET ECONOMY 


Washington, D.C* — Senator William Proxmire 
(D-Wis.) released today a new CIA study of economic 
trends and policy developments in the Soviet Union * 
The study , prepared by the Office of Soviet Analysis, 
CIA, was submitted by Robert Gates, Deputy Director 

.e T * » wA 4- V j- j a 


uia, was suDiniicea oy Auoeri uat.es, jjepury jjxrecuor 
for Intelligence, together with testimony presented 
to the Subcommittee on International Trade, Finance, 


to the Subcommittee on International Trade, 
and Security Economics of the Joint Economic 

fnmm i +■ +- Prnvm t y- ^ i’ c \7 t rp P*h^ l o tVie 


ana becurity economics or me uoini ^conomac 
Committee. Proxmire is Vice Chairman of the 
S ubc ommittee . 


Proxmire said in a statement from his Washington 
office : 


"The study presents the results of the CIA's latest 
study of the Soviet oil industry and Soviet energy 
prospects into the 1990's, reviews the recent perfor- 
mance of the economy, and provides new revised esti- 
mates of Soviet defense spending. 


"According to the CIA, Soviet economic activity has 
picked up somewhat in the present year and the CIA now 
forecasts a growth rate of 3.5 to 4 percent for 1983. 
However, the CIA has not changed its estimate that 
Soviet GNP will average only about 2 percent growth 
annually for the next several years. 


"The improvement is due in part to improved 
weather during the past year, in part due to Andropov’s 
campaign for greater discipline. 


"In contrast with earlier estimates, energy is no 
longer considered to be a serious constraint on 
economic growth during the 1980 's. 


"The CIA now believes the Soviet Union has avoided 
the downturn in oil production that was once predicted. 
Oil production is expected to continue growing, level 
off by the middle of the decade, and then decline 
slowly until 1990. 


Approved^ total 

costs of defense since 1976 has risen by only 2 percent 




1983 


95 
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‘Expelling U.S.’ -now 
radicals work it 


By Ted Agres 

the Washington times 


A new coordinated Tadic, 
sticky lias been devis ^ to 3m 
g5e united Stares out nr k ev reg ~ 
wo rld, accSFdum^ 
assessment 

The architects of the strategy, th 

Whrld S ? J ?’ mc * ude radi cal Thin 
°r d . states md terrorist groups 
with dear support from the Sovie 


Basic elements uniting the group, 
according to the report, are 
“extreme hostility toward the 
United States” and “deep anxiety 
over US. intentions and policies.” 

This language is strikingly sim T 
lar to that used by President Reagan 
earlier this week in his speech to the 
American Bar Association when he 
outlined what he termed the "strate- 
gic perspective” behind the actions 
of international terrorists. 

He said Libya, Iran, North Korea, 
Nicaragua and Cuba are engaged in 

a “pattern of terrorism” designed “to 
disorient the United States, to dis- 
rupt or alter our foreign policy, to 
sow discord between ourselves and 
our allies . . . [andl to remove 
American influence from those 
areas of the world where we are 
working to bring stable and demo- 
cratic government ” 

“Their real goal is to expel 
America from the world,” the pres- 
ident declared, 

Mr. Reagan cited terrorist 
training camps in Libya, arms provi- 
sions by Cuba and joint military 
operations in Nicaragua as evidence 
of mutual cooperation by the mem- 
bers of “Murder Inc ” 

But he provided few details of the 
motivations and operations behind 
the strategy of expulsion. 

The stategy, however, is detailed in 


Uie new report, titled “Expellins 
America: A New Coordinated Radi- 
cal Strategy.” It outlines the origins 
participants, purpose and implica- 
tions for the United States of this 
radical expulsion strategy. 

It also details the involvement of 
the Soviet Union in fomenting Third 
world terrorism against U.S. inter- 
ests — details Mr. Reagan did not 
divulge in his address. 

K. A ^° f . the re P° rt was obtained 
by The Washington Times. 

The report lists Libya, Iran, Cuba 


and North Korea among the partici- 
pants in the coordinated terrorist 
strategy. In contrast to Mr. Reagan's 
list the report includes Syria, but 
not Nicaragua. 

Mr Reagan said his list was not 
inclusive, but administration offi- 
cials conceded that efforts by the 
government to elicit Syria’s help in 
treeing seven remaining US. hos- 
tages in Lebanon led to the decision 

not to publicly brand Damascus at 
this time. 

The countries participating in the 
coordinated strategy are seeking to 
expel US. military, political and eco- 
nomic influence from five key 
regions of the world — East Asia, 
South Asia, the Middle East, West . 
Africa and Central America. 

The United States is perceived as 
being both a “strong ideological 
threat” as well as a “potential mili- 
tary threat” to these countries, the 
report states. 

“U.S. pro-status quo policies inter- 
fere with the radicals’ political ambi- 
tions,” while U.S. support for Israel 
is regarded by Arab radical states 
“as indicating U,S. strategy in the 
region." 

Coordinated strikes against 
American targets are “a result of 
shared ideology, common enemy 
and joint purpose” But direct 
coordination is “superfluous” since 
the terrorists are guided by their 


common ideology and methods of 
operation, the report states. 

Their activities, moreover, are not 
limited to terrorism. There exist 
“multiple types” of anti-US. actions 
including “dislodging external stra- 
tegic assets [allies, bases, etc ], 
stretching U,S. forces thin, and 
direct targeting of overseas US. 
presence and interests ” 

The report outlines three areas in 
which radicals seek to subvert U.S. 
relations with the allies: 

• Economic subversion, includes 
such disruptive efforts as mining the- 
Red Sea to halt vital tanker traffic 

and seeking to subvert the Saudi oil 
industry and economy. 

• Political subversion involves 
state-sponsored terrorism, for 
example, attacks by such groups as 
the PLO, Al-Jihad and the PFLP It 
also includes “supporting internal 
insurgencies” within countries 
friendly to the United States, such as 
the Philippines, Thailand and El Sal- 
vador. Conventional military pres- 
sure and psychological warfare also 
are included. 

• Ideological subversion involves 
granting scholarships to people with 
the potential of supporting radical 
objectives; holding seminars (ideo- 
logical and religious); and propa- 
ganda (ideological and religious). 

In discussing efforts to stretch 
thin U.S. forces around the world, 
the report cites as a case history 
cooperative relations between Libya 
and North Korea. 

Starting with the US. shooting 
down of two Libyan Su-22 jetfighters 
over the Gulf of Sidra in 1981, North 
Korea and Libya began a concerted 
effort against US. interests. One 
week after the gulf incident, for 
instance, North Korea for the first 
time unsuccessfully attempted to 
shoot down a US. SR-71 recon- 
naisance aircraft with a surface-to- 
air missile. 
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U.S. study links Nicaragua 
with Libya, Iran and PLO 


By Alfonso Chardy 

Inquirer Was hi niton Bureau 

J WASHINGTON — Pressing its cam- 
paign against the ^confederation of 
terrorist states/' the keagan adminis- 
tration yesterday privately circulat- 
ed a new State Department report 
accusing Nicaragua of developing 
strategic ties with Libya, Iran an? 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, 

A U.S. intelligence analyst who 
^ive the report to the Inquirer Wash- 
ington flureau TaicRt had been pre- 
pared for the National Security 
Council to “back up’* President Rea- 
gans assertions Monday that five na- 
tions — Nicaragua, Cuba, Iran, Libya 
and North Korea — were particT 
pants in a “confederation of terrorist 
states". " 

*■ In that speech, Reagan also listed 
the PLO as one of “the world’s most 
yicious terrorist groups.’’ 

* Administration sources said that 
Reagan s speech and the document 
were part of a White House campaign 
to prepare the American public in 
case Reagan decided to order mili- 
tary action to retaliate for recent 
terrorist acts against Americans in 
Lebanon and El Salvador. 

* The document has not been re- 
leased formally because of objec- 
tions from the State Department’s 
Middle East bureau, which felt it 
could undermine U.S. efforts to pro- 
mote a dialogue between Israel and a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, 
the sources said. 

The final draft of the report con- 
tains details of links between Nicara- 
gua and the PLO, Libya and Iran that 
in some cases date to several years 
before the Sandinistas came to power 
in an insurrection against President 
Anastasio Somoza in 1979. 

The report is intended to support 


the administration’s contention that 
Nicaragua’s ties to Middle East radi- 
cals pose a threat to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

’‘The Arab entities Nicaragua has 
chosen to deal with ... have had 
known involvement in terrorist ac- 
tivity, including the planning, train- 
ing, financing and implementation 
of terrorist acts,” it said. “The Sandi- 
nista ties with this network pose in- 
creasing dangers of violence for the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Francisco Campbell, a minister- 
counselor at the Nicaraguan Em- 
bassy, said his nation “categorically 
rejects the affirmations published in 
this fabricated report.” However, he 
did not deny the specific assertions 
in the document. 

"We believe that it is deplorable 
that the administration of the United 
States should try to [capitalize] on the 
genuine concern that is to be found 
among the people of the United 
States about terrorism,” Campbell 
added. 

According to the report, the Sandi- 
nistas’ relations with Middle Eastern 
terrorists have yielded training by 
the PLO, arms and money from Libya 
and recent oil and possibly small- 
arms- shipments from Iran. 

The report says the Sandinistas’ 
Arab connection was established in 
1969 when PLO instructors trained 
Nicaraguans at camps in Lebanon 
and Libya. One of the trainees in 
Lebanon, it said, was Tomas Borge. 
who today is Nicaragua’s interior 
minister. 

When the Sandinistas unleashed 
their final offensive against Somoza 
in 1978 and 1979, they obtained PLO 
assistance, through Borge, to secure 
weapons from North Korea and Viet- 
nam and' funds from Libya, the re- 
port said. 


In July 1980, the report said. PLO 
leader Yasir Arafat paid a four-day 
“state visit" to Nicaragua and, at a 
reception in Managua, spoke of “stra- 
tegic and military ties” with the San- 
dinistas. 

Shortly after, the report said, Ara- 
fat sent a PLO officer, Col. Mutlag 
Hamadan, and 25 military advisers to 
Nicaragua “to give instruction in the 
use of Eastern-bloc weapons.” 

The report said the Sandinistas so- 
lidified their ties to Libya in early 
1979, when Libyan leader Moammar 
Khadafy invited the Nicaraguans to 
Benghazi, Libya, and pledged money 
and political support. 

Borge played a key role in obtain- 
ing a $100 million loan from Libya in 
1981, the report said. The Libyans 
have also shipped arras to Nicaragua, 
it added, citing the interception in 
Brazil in 1983 of four Libyan military 
planes carrying 84 tons of military 
equipment. 

Since then, the report said, Nicara- 
gua has become a member of a “San- 
dinista-PLO-Libya axis” and is devel- 
oping ties with Iran. 

According to the report. Nicara- 
gua’s first official contact with Iran 
came in May 1983 when Sandinista 
minister of culture Ernesto Cardenal 
visited Tehran and was granted a 
rare private audience with the Aya- 
tollah Khomeini. 

In March 1984, Sandinista leader 
Sergio Ramirez traveled to Iran and 
secured a S23-milli<5n trade agree- 
ment, the report said. 

And on Jan. 23, Iranian Prime Min- 
ister Hussein Moussavi visited Nica- 
ragua and met with Sandinista 
leader Daniel Ortega. "Most observ- 
ers agreed that shipment of small 
arms from Iran and an oil deal were 
discussed,” the report said. 
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What we’re not being told f 

rorism is killing us 


With all the pap and pabulum 
about the moderation of Syria’s 
President Hafez Assad and 
Lebanon's Minister of Justice Nabih 
Berri, the time has come to explain, 
in detail, what the intelligence com- 
munity, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
knows about state- sponsored terror- 
ism. 

FACT 1 — Shi’ite terrorists, work- 
ing hand-in-glove with the Syrian 
and Iranian secret services, have 
struck U.S. targets 16 times since 
April 1983 — from the kamikaze 
attack against the Marine compound 
that killed 241 to the kidnapping of 
seven Americans in Beirut who are 
still being held. It’s what the special- 
ists call low-level, low-intensity, low- 
risk and high-payoff warfare. 

FACT 2 — The latest hijacking 
was not the work of extremists 
working in isolation. The Israeli 
Mossad, after many interrogations 
of Shi’ite prisoners, knows that 
Nabih Bern himself was involved in 
the planning of eight hijackings and 
two car bombings. 

FACT 3 — The key supervisory 
role for Shi’ite extremists in Leba- 
non belongs to Col. Ghazi Kana’an, a 
Syrian intelligence operative who 
also functions as President Assad’s 
pro-consul in a country Syria 
regards as its own. Col. Kana’an has | 
worked closely with the KGB in j 
Syria and in Lebanon. French coun- 
terintelligence discovered in 1983 
the existence of a terrorist training 
camp near Damascus that special- 
ized in car bombings and where the 
trainers were members of the Bul- 
garian DS. 

FACT 4 — Col. Kana'an was in 
charge of the Hama massacre in 

February 1982 when 20,000 oppo- 
nents of the minority Assad dictator- 
ship were killed by Syrian special 
forces and the town virtually leveled. 

FACT 5 — It was President Assad 
who originally authorized the instal- 
lation of Iranian terrorist squads in 
Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley. Mr. Assad 
has been profoundly impressed by 
the success of Lebanese Shi'ite sui- 
cide squads in forcing a hasty U.S. 
withdrawal from Beirut in 1984 and 
in '‘breaking Israel’s fighting spirit” 


EDITOR’S 

PERSPECTIVE 


by An iaud 
de Borchgrave 


^sn^5a^xpresse<n!imselMn 
recent conversations with his 
brother Rifaat and his top intelli- 
gence aide, Gen. Mohammed al- 
Kholi. Electronic surveillance — 
from the ground and from orbiting 
satellites — does produce known 
results. 

FACT 6 — President Assad, a mas- 
ter of deceit and hypocrisy, 
underwent^ dramatic psychological 
change in recent months. His is now 
inspired by the Islamic cult of 
Shahadah (martyrdom in a holy 
cause), which is characteristic of the 
Shi’ite extremist terrorists. This 
appeared to receive confirmation in 
an extraordinary speech he deliv- 
ered to the ninth Congress of the 
National Federation of Syrian Stu- 
dents on May 4. The key excerpts: 

“I have believed in the greatness 
of martyrdom and the importance of 
sacrifice since my youth. My feeling 
and conviction was that the heavy 
burden on our people and nation . . . 
could be removed and uprooted only 
through sacrifice and martyrdom. 

■ Early in my military life, I used 
to discuss with my colleagues the 
necessity for the state to form sui- 
cide squads from among the pilots. 
We used the word ‘suicidals’ and the 
well-known Japanese word kami- 
kaze. We used to say: Thue, every 
pilot is already a commando | fida’i] 
by virtue of his profession. Still, we 
must differentiate between the ordi- 
nary mission and the fida’i mission 
which requires the pilot to pounce on 
the enemy target and strike enemy 
ships, airports and other targets by 
turning himself, his plane and the 
liombs into one single fireball. Such 
attacks . . . guarantee results ... in 
spreading terror among enemy 
ranks, raising people’s morale, and 
enhancing citizens’ awareness of the 
importance of martyrdom. Thus, 
waves of popular martyrdom will 
follow successively and the enemy 
will not be able to endure them.” 


President Assad concluded his 
advocacy of state-sponsored terror- 
ism by saying that “My conviction of 
. martrydom is neither incidental nor 
temporary. The years have 
entrenched this conviction. ... I 

hope that my life will end only in 
martyrdom." 

FACT 7 — Mr. Assad, in person, 
with the asistance of Gen. Kholi, has 
supervised the training of handpick- 
ed kamikaze squads, including a 
group of fighter pilots who are now 

in the final phase of their training 

and rehearsals — at Minakh air base 
north of Aleppo, 

FACT 8 — A re cent analysis com- 
pleted on behalf of the CIA i f * titled 
" Expelling America — A New 
Coordinated Radical Strategy” Pres- 
ident Assad h as reached aeremenrg 
with Iran and Libya for coordinated 
operations between the Syrian kami - 
kazes and two other similar sauacl s: 
a_Libyan-cont rolled group, based ar 
Tojjruk, including Iranian . 
P alestinian and Libyan pilots, and an 
I ranian squad at Bandar Ahh«^ at 
thc-en trance to thi> str aits of H77r - 
muz. 

FACT 9 — West European counter- 
terrorism operatives have 
discovered that Syrian-controlled 
networks arc now in place in Athens, 
Madrid, Lille and Marseilles. 
Iranian terrorists, disguised as mul- 
lahs, have used French mosques as 
safe houses. 

FACT 10 — Mr. Assad’s control- 
lers for terrorist operatons include 
Sabah Noun, who helped coordinate 
the Shi’ite campaign against Israeli 
forces in southern Lebanon, and who 
has now been given overall charge of 
operations against Israel and Jor- 
dan: Issam Kansuq. a Syrian intel- 
ligence officer; and Hossein 
Mansouri, the Iranian who com- 
manded the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
Revolutionary Guards in Lebanon 
until six months ago. These are the 
agents who have been made respon- 
sible for liaison between Damascus 
and networks in West Europe and 
the Gulf. 

I’ACT 11 — President Assad is 
convinced that he has a personal 
mission to harness Arab radicalism 
to Iran’s fundamentalist fury in 


Continued 
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New report: 

An analysis recently com- 
pleted on behalf of the CIA is 
titled: “Expelling America — A 
New Coordinated Radical 
Strategy." 

Defector flap 

Students of the Soviet disinfor- 
mation effort never fail to be 
amazed by the frequency with 
which Western volunteers come 
forth to besmirch the reputations 
of Soviet enemies. Defectors are 
under particular pressure to 
prove their bona fides. There 
have been a number of “quality ” 
defectors in recent years who 
have caused their former mas- 
ters so much acute embar- 
rassment and harm by their 
public revelations it is unlikely 
that they have secret loyalties to 
the Soviet system. One is Arkady 
Shevchenko, former under secre- 
tary general of the United 
Nations and the highest ranking 
Soviet diplomat to defect to the 
West. Now comes journalist- 
author Edward Jay Epstein to 
add Mr. Shevchenko to the 
Nosenko, Golitsyn, et al contro- 
versies of the 1960s and early 
1970s. y 

The Epstein technique is remi- 
niscent of the new “McCar- 
thyism” we have been seeing in 
the U.S. Senate, where the credi- 
bility of presidential nominees 
who have been serving their 
country with distinction 
are attacked on the basis of a 
memory lapse regarding some 
event many months or even years 
ago. So what? Who can remem- 
ber precise details of routine 
events of last month, let alone 
five years ago? In Mr Shevchen- 
ko s case, Mr. Epstein has set 
forth mercilessly with forceps 
and scalpel to slice up not sworn 
testimony, but Mr. Shevchenko’s 
autobiography 


Mr. Epstein has shown an odd 
sense of timing. His attack has 
appeared only a month after the 
Senate Intelligence Committee 
issued a report on Soviet use of 
the United Nations Secretariat 
for espionage purposes. Mr. 
Shevchenko has been discussing 
his personal experiences of 
Soviet abuse of the U.N. for intel- 
ligence purposes in interviews 
and in his best-selling book. 
Breaking With Moscow. He also 
tells the story of how he, a 
privileged member of the Soviet 
elite, became disgusted and dis- 
enchanted with the Soviet sys- 
tem. 

Washington’s intelligence 


community wants to know who 
prompted Mr. Epstein to this dis- 
service. Some believe it 
originated with embittered, 
Byzantine old enemies of former 
CIA director Adm. Stansfield 
TUrner, on whose watch Mr. 
Shevchenko chose to find free- 
dom. 

The CIA’s routine “no com- 
ment” rule was broken 
/yesterday: “Shevchenko pro- 
vided invaluable intelligence 
information to the U.S. govern- 
ment,” said the CIA spokesman. 
“The CIA had nothing to do with 
writing his book" — as Mr 
Epstein charged. 


Advance man 


Correspondent Stephanie Nall 
files this from the White House; 
President Reagan has named 
James L. Hooley as one of his 
special assistants and director of 
his advance team. Mr. Hooley, 

32, has worked for President 
Reagan, either at the White 


House or on a campaign staff, 
since 1978, when he became a 
consultant on the 1980 election. 
Since November 1983, he has 
been deputy director of pres- 
idential advance. That office 
plans the president’s trips. 

And: 

President Reagan has chosen 
Charles A. Itabandt to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission. If 
confirmed by the Senate, tn 
would succeed Georgiana H, 
Sheldon, a Republican who has 
served in the post for two terms. 
Mr. TVabandt. 44. formerly 
s erved in the CIA and as chielj 
counsel on the Senate Committee 
o n Energy and Naturai 
Resources. He now is counselor 
to the controller at the Interior 
Department and is a 1963 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. 


— John Elvin 

Staff writer Jim Clardy contri- 
buted to this column. 
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. . . And CIA Comics 

If you like comics, you are going to 
love a new development in the Reagan 
administration’s holy war against the 

Soviet outpost of evil in Nicaragua. 

I say "holv” only because Ronald 
Reagan has lately clamed the support 
of Pope John Paul II for his Nicaraguan 
policy. Actually, it’s by no means sure 
that His Holiness would bless each ot 
the several dozen different ways that 
the CIA-supported Nicaraguan coun- 
terrevolutionaries ( contras ) are trying 
to mobilize the Nicaraguan populace to 
“participate in the final battle again®* 
the usurpers of the authentic Sandm- 
ista revolution/' . 

The quotation is from a Freedom 
Fighter’s Manual’’ that the contras 
are apparently circulating among the 
Nicaraguan citizenry. A peasant found 
it stuffed in his mail slot and passed it 
along to a representative of an Amer- 
ican religious group, who forwarded it 
to a Washington organization that is 
not in sympathy with U.S. policy in 
Central America. A contra leader and 
U.S. intelligence sources have authen- 
ticated the manual and independently 
confirmed the CIA connection. 

Done up crudely in the format of a 
color-comic section, it would be a lot 
funnier if its contents weren t so 
squarely at odds with the administra- 
tion’s rationale for its "secret sup- 
port of the contras, to interdict the 
flow of arms and supplies fyom Nicara- 
gua to leftist insurrectionists in El Sal- 
vador. The 16-page manual is billed as 
a 4 ‘practical guide to liberate Nicara- 
gua from oppression and misery by 
paralyzing the military-industrial com- 
plex ol the traitorist-Mandst state 
without having to use special tools and 
with minimal risk for the combatant. 

How? You start with the little things 
like being late to work, calling in sick, 
leaving lights on and faucets running, 
neglecting maintenance work on ve- 
hicles and machinery’* throwing tools 
down sewers, booking phony hotel 
reservations and leaving the gates 
open on state cattle farms. 

Moving right along you put dirt or 
water in gasoline tanks, spill coffee on 
official documents, sprinkle nails on 
highways and plug toilets with 
sponges men Ronald Reagan pro- 
claimed at one of his press confer- 
ences that while he was not out to 
overthrow the Sandimstas he surely 
intended to “inconvenience them, he 
was not just whistling “Hail to the 
Chief.” Enough of this sort of stuff 
could drive anybody— even the most 
sturdy and stoic Mandst-Ummst— 
around the bend. 


iv o ipui e> — 

various instructions for cnppling com 
munkations by cutting the cables on 
alarm systems and ripping down tele- 
phone lines with homemade gaffs^ A 
rich variety of techniques is described 
for lousing up the transportation sys- 
tem; disabling truck engines, slashing 
tires, breaking windshields and head- 
lights, and cutting down trees and pil- 
ing rocks to block highways. 

By placing a cigarette between two 
open matchboxes and tying them all 
together.* vou have an instant instru- 
ment for arson that gives you up to 10 

minutes getaway time after lighting 
the cigarette. 

One panel encouraging ant>Sandmist 
graffiti might please the Vatican. It por- 
trays a citizen painting **Viva El Papa 
on a wall, but the next panel shows peo- 
ple throwing bricks at police station win- 
dows, shooting out street lamps with a 
slingshot and hashing stoplights with a 
club. Finally we get instructions for 
making a Bolotov cocktail” with old 
bottles and a wick:; adding shredded 
soap or sawdust to the fuel (gasoline or 
kerosene) is recommended for better 
results. Among the suggested targets 
are police stations. 

Now you might say that, at worst, 
this is not quite on the level of the 
CIA’s recruiting and supplying guer- 
rilla forces or mining Nicaraguan 
ports But that’s not the point. Uav- .. 
ing methods aside, the objective is ' 
quite explicitly “the final battle against 
the usurpers/’ If that’s the language 
of a manual the contras are getting 
from their CIA handlers, that s 
presumably the impression the con- 
tras have of the U.S, objective in Niea- 
ragua. The impression Nicaraguan 
peasants are getting is that “these 
measures are extremely safe and with- .*■ 
out risk” and that the “essential eco- 
nomic infrastructure . . . can easily be 
disabled and even paralyzed.” 

So what’s happening is that the 
United States, at second hand, is en- 
couraging Nicaraguans to nse up (a) 
with the real prospect of easy success 
and (b) with the clear understanding 
that the United States is going to be 
with them all the way. 

Since neither is the case (witness 
the House refusal to vote more money 
for the “covert” CIA activities in 
Nicaragua), there is not only a certain 
reckless irresponsibility about this 
operation but some problem reconcil- 
ing it with the Reagan administration s 
high-pnncipled outrage over economic 
warfare when practiced by Salvadoran 
rebels. Those are the reasons why the 
'Freedom Fighter’s Manual is less of 



a comic book and more of a metaphor 
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By VICTOR RIESEL 

Some Central Intelligence Agency Furthermore, in order not to irritate There is evidence that Ivanov’s arrest 
facials. expect an outcry to whirlwind the Russians and depress them during in 1963 desperately upset the KGB when 
p against CIA industrial espionage in detente, we always play the gentlemen, it learned of the capture by the FBI from 
pendiy as well as “detente" nations. For example, last December 16 the very a cable sent to Moscow by the KGB 
There will be a flurry of action inside . polished and elusive Deputy Assistant “rap” or resident officer, Boris Ivanov, 
ome intelligence “stations/’ “Spooks” Secretary of State for European Affairs At least two former American ambas- 

John A. Armitage flew into Newark, sadors to Moscow can attest to this. 

electronic and photographic 
equipment discovered in Igor Ivanov's 
quarters proved he was deep in 
industrial as well as military espionage, 
i Jersey Jonathan Goldstein. The secret computer system was an ITT 

Then they went into federal court development. 

and asked the judge to put aside the 20- Question therefore is. »hv should 
! year espionage sentence of one Igor 
| Ivanov. This is strange, since the last 
report had it that Mr. Ivanov was in 
; Moscow supposedly driving a taxi, 

• hardly an affair of state. 

So there’s need for a flashback. On 
Oct. 29, 1963, Ivanov, then a chauffeur 






*** -■**qsm&g8Bssm 




I for the Soviet’s Amtorg Trading Corp., 
was arrested along with two other Rus- 
sians. The FBI later proved to the courts 
■ that they had been obtaining classified 
secrets on Strategic Air Command com- 
: puterized communications and counter- 
strike operations. Two of the Russians 
had diplomatic immunity. They had been 
assigned to the United Nations. They re- 
: turned to the USSR. 

But Ivanov, as a chauffeur for the 
trading corporation* was just an alien 
spy. So to prison he went. Then he 
sought release. The Russians sent 
word they’d truly appreciate his being 
permitted to leave prison and return to 
Moscow while on appeal. If his appeal 
were rejected by a higher court, why 
: then, Ivanov simply would return 
voluntarily to prison. That was in 1971. 

But on Dec. 16, 1974, the State De- 
partment, in the person of Mr. Armit- 
age, and the Justice Department, in the 
person of John Goldstein (brooding all 
: the way), asked the federal judge in New 
Jersey to set the whole thing aside. Why? 

All in the interests of detente, that’s 
why. Mr. Goldstein is more tight-lipped 
than a frozen clam. Ask Mr. Armitage 
what it’s all about, he muttered as 
graciously as he could for a man who had 
been pressured by superiors into doing 
what he obviously found distasteful. 

Seven times I tried to ask Mr. Armit- 
age. He did not return the call. And Igor 
Ivanov did not return to the U.S. His 
sentence was simply wiped out. Yet 
t Ivanov is one of the Soviets' most 
•) Moscow recently to re port ■ &&^DP90-01137R0001 00040001 -4 

statistical services. what like the late British-born Rudolf 

Ivanovich Abel. 


The 20-year espionage sentence given 
USSR spy Ivanov was apparently wiped 
off the books by the State Department 

dll be sent packing. “Covers” will be 
lown. And the U.S. industrial-military 
omplex will be limping in a strategic 
eld wherein it should be the swiftest. 

As one source, intimately familiar 
drh intelligence gathering, ruefully put 
; recently — it will cost us millions of 
ollars to obtain the kind of secrets in 
he USSR which any Soviet agent can 
ick up for a dollar on any American 
ewsstand selling technical magazines. 

Further, said he and he sure does 
know, the U.S. is being inundated by 
Soviet KGB agents. 

They come in on Soviet vessels which 
O'* berth in 40 American ports. Of 
ourse. they come in among the thou- 
ar.ds of commercial, cultural and scien- 
ce exchange commissions. Sometimes 
e U.S. even dispatches federal special- 
x to Russia, as was the case with the 
artment of Commerce, to explain 
acies of technical government 
ions. One such Commerce expert 


the State Department — and on 
whose orders — do this favor for the 
Russians? Certainly the Soviets 
don’t exactly quiver over having to 
break their word. Ivanov simply 
could have gone underground in 
Moscow. But if the threat of an- 
other 13 years in American prison 
is removed. Igor may return in some 
new guise in some new rrade mis- 
sion. 

The Soviet agents are all over us. 
For example, when Khrushchev ran 
Moscow for the party during the most 
brutal of Stalinist purges (see his book. 
Khrushchev Remembers) one of his 
favorite aides was a chap by name of 
Potalechev (spelled phonetically). The 
latter was a tough purger. Yet up he 
turned as head of the Soviet foreign 
trade trust with whom scores of our top 
industrialists have conferred. 

And there is the former Soviet secret 
police (KGB) chief Alexandr Shelepin. 
It has been charted that the KGB (all 
the way back to the Cheka days) was a 
killer machine. Yet now Shelepin is 
chairman of the Soviets' so-called labor 
federation conferring with national 
union leaders in Germany and with labor 
visitors from many lands. Just two 
examples/ 

They could be geometrically multi- 
plied by the thousands. True, some are 
being monitored by the CIA and the 
FBI. So is some of the industrial equip- 
ment the Soviets are purchasing. 

But under today’s circumstances, our 
industrial counterespionage will be 
circumspect. Our spooks, domestic and 
international, might as well come in out 
of the cold. No sense being beastly 
about it. The Soviets might resent our 
intelligence people getting in their way. 



One hears a lot about profits and pe- 
trojeuin when times are .good (and very 
nttle annul losses when times are bad), 
but almost nothing about prophets in the 
petroleum business once their big splash 
m t " e Press has passed. . 

One of Ihe m(»t sensational forecasts 
was a CIA study six years ago, ^mclassi- 
hed and entitled “The %iterrational i 
energy Situation: Outlook to 1985" 
Notable at the time for its-estimate that 
the Soviet Union would soon become a 
net importer of oil it caused* stir hy pre- : 
dieting that by 1985 the Soviet bloc 

would require a minimum of 15 million " 

barrels of imported oil” everv day. Todav 
Sowet production is over 400.000 barrels 
a day higher than the highest level the 
CIA foresaw. The Soviets are dumping 
well over a million barrels a day.atcheap 
pnees on the international market 
The Soviet, story grabbed headlines 
aid arew attention away from the rest of 
the conclusions the CIA had arrived at in - 
its forecast These are the ones that really 
make interesting reading now. For in- 
: ran ?y "'J ' 6 ^imate the 1980 demand 
for OPEC oil will be about 34 million 
barrels a day, 2 million barrels a dav 
more tnan in 1977.” In 1980, OPEC pn^ 
duceci an average of about 27 million bar- 
the CIA estimate off 
by / million barrels, or over 20 percent 
or later years, reality and forecast, 
spread much farther apart. 

OPEC produced about 22.6 million 
barrels a aay on the average in 1981 and 
. * m) ^ on 1^82. Current production 
is about 13 million barrels a dav, although 
the year s average may approach 18 mii- 

world econoi "y picks up a Iol 
UKbL s current rate of production is low 
to be sure, but there it U. CIA's 1977 esti- 
mate of 1983 production, interpolating 
from its projections for 1980 and 1985 
would have been over 40 miUkm liarrels a 
day, three times greater than what is ac- 
tually the case. Although it will rise later 
this year, OPEC's average production will 
certainly be much less than half of the 
rate the agency foresaw. 
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• ^ wpected Saudi Arabia, for instance 
would be producing about 12 million bar- 
rels a day m 1982 and “from 19 to 23” 
milhon barrels a day in 1985. Instead of 

*u r. 77 0 ? ^ arrels a ^ ay ’ ■« where 
the CJA forecast would put current prod- 
uction, -Saudi Arabia today is pumping 
less than 4 million and. may reduce that 
■In it® dosing, paragraphs^ J.977 report 
says, By 1982 or 1983, sizable price in- 
creases are inevitable rimless large-scale 
-conservation measures . -sut foemand 
sharply. In the real world, prices cut de- 
mand. nnt conserN'iitkm.-—;^'^'. 

., 1977 crystal Ijall foresaw 

tree World demand rising to about 55 
million. harre Is a dav in 1980 and <Towin" 
toalxifeffti million in 1985. In tact, fiw 
wind -demand in 1980 was about 45 mil- 
lw)n, almost. 20 percent less. Now demand 
is somewhere over 40 million, say 42 mil-' 
lion. That. makes its estimate of texiavs 
■demand off by about one-third 

it) 1979 the CIA put out another, 
longer study on the same subject It 
noted the escalating prices of the time, 
but still came out. with a prediction of 30 
million barrels a day as OPEC's likely 
production rate for 1982. Instead of 100 
percent error, it came down to 40. World- 
wide demand was also overestimated by 
about one-third. 

It recognized that the price rise it had 
foreseen in 1977 for the eariv 1980s was 
taking place in 1979, but-the full influ* 
ence of prices on consumption was 
missed. One shouldn’t blame the CIA . 
alone for this failure. Indtistry made 
much the same mistake, Exxon, for ex- 
ample, bet billions that high prices and 
oil shortages would make a project to ex- 
tract oil from shale rocks viable. It was as 
wrong as the government 
The point is not to hold hard-working 
analysts up to ridicule, but to ask why 
they went wrong. It seems to me in retro- 
spect that the CIA basically foiled to ask 
itself how we were going to pay for all 
that oil at those prices. If you had looked 
at the problem, you might have seen that 
something had to give. 



What gave was oil consumption. We 
suddenly became much more efficient in 
the use of oil after the 1979 pnee. risev 
'The trend of smaller increments of oil 
consumption per unit increase in GNP 
that had started in the late ’60s suddenly 
*aook off in 1979. In that year the United 
-States consumed an average of 18h mil- 
lion barrels a day of oil products. In 1982, 
consumed .about 1&2 million, m 18 
percent drop. The GNP was about the 
- same for both years. 

What the analysts missed were the 
. people adding more insulation to houses, 

■ buying fewer and smaller care and keep- ■ 
ing thermostats lower, and industry’s cut- 
ting energy use drastically. That explains 
in part why the estimates were wrong. 

There were other factors, among them 
one worth mentioning'. President Carter, 

} ^ink, wanted the country to suffer for 
its wanton, wasteful practices He felt we 
would all he letter for having learned a 
lesson. The apocalvjjse these reports fore- 
saw was the exhaustion of oil resources 
before we had prepared alternatives. 

I his is a problem, to be sure, but it 
seemed to me at the time that Carter rel- 
ished the contemplation of this particular 
form of judgment day. The reports that 
foresaw that clay fast approaching were 
just what, he wanted— and just what the 
CIA gave him. 

There are some lessons to l)e learned 
f rom this sorry record, I believe. Perhaj>s 
the most important is that our informa- 
tion can lx inadequate even on vital 
topics and the successful economy is the 
one that can stay flexible, capable of 
adaptation to whatever hapfxms. 

The writer, an oil consultant, 
retired from the CIA in 1973. 
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By DOUGLAS MARTIN 


UWAITT sheiks, Saudi princes and Nigerian bu- ‘ 
reaucrats live mainly on hope -these days — i 
the hope that oil production will fall every- ; 
where but in the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. And in fact there is substantial evi- 
dence that this is slowly happening. 

Their hope also is that the rate of energy conserva- 
tion will slow in the industrial nations and that the 
substitution of coal, nuclear power and natural gas 
for oil will reach its limits — and these trends are al- . 
ready evident. Their ultimate hope, of course, is that ; 
prices will rise. 

Simply put, these hopes and dreams are OPEC's ' 
strategy. The 13 OPEC members hold most of the 
world's oil reserves; theirs is by far the cheapest to 
produce, and they are biding their time until the non- 
OPEC countries run out of crude, putting OPEC once 
again in the driver's seat. 

But while they wait, ample supplies axe available 
elsewhere and that will be the case "until the early 
1990’s,” says James Schlesinger, former Secretary 
of Energy. Adds John H, Lichtblau, president of the 
Petroleum Industry' Research Foundation: “All the 
pressure on oil prices is down in this decade.” 

That downward pressure was dramatically evident 
earlier this month when Norway, then Britain and fi- 
nally Nigeria cut the prices of their high-grade 
crudes by as much as $2 a barrel, and oil company 
stocks plunged for a few days as fear spread that the 
drop would have no bottom. By far the biggest blow 
tc OPEC was the action of Nigeria, one of its own. 
"For all practical purposes, Nigeria has left OPEC,” 
says Stephen A. Smith, a senior vice president of 
Data Resources Inc. 

The OPEC oil ministers are meeting tomorrow in 
an emergency session in Geneva to keep the initial 
price cuts from sparking a pell-mell downward price 
spiral. They are likely tc be successful this time, 
even though the Mobil Corporation last week took the 
extremely unusual step of lowering its domestic oil 
prices on the eve of an OPEC meeting. 

EVERTHELESS, there is a lingering concern 
that someday later this decade, perhaps even 
next year, oil prices might suddenly unravel, 
plummeting downward in uncontrolled fashion. If 
that were to happen, the world would experience an 
oil shock as severe in its economic impact as the two 
it suffered when prices rocketed upwards in the 
1970‘s. 

"It would kill off Mexico — a major non-OPEC pro- 
ducer — along with some banks down in Texas, * * says 
a former high government official. 5ther national 
and regional economies would be virtually flattened, 
oil companies would give up most of their drilling as 
unprofitable and scores of banks with huge loan port- 
folios tied to energy would face the prospect of fail- 
ure. 


Not the least of the casualties would be OPEC, 
which is hardly eager to lose huge chunks of income 
while it awaits the turnaround in the 1990’s. Indeed, 
in the new economics of oil, the United States and the 
OPEC nations are beginning to share the common 
goal of a stable, relatively high oil price, although 
they part company on details. The United States 
would applaud a moderate decline in prices ; the 
OPEC nations would resist even_that, 

“A precipitate fall in oil prices by a substantial 
amount, to say $15-to-$20 a barrel, could have an im- 
mediate impact on many countries,” said Walter J. 
Levy, an energy analyst. "Major banks would be 
very worried. It would effect Britain disastrously. 
And oil states such as Texas and California would be 
severely harmed.” 

But if an unraveling of prices is to be avoided, there 
are also powerful arguments in favor of a moderate 
decline in oil price — one that might eventually settle 
at about $24 a barrel, or $5 below the current bench- 
mark price of $29 a barrel that OPEC is trying to pre- 
serve. Already, economists are talking about the 
beneficial results of the last OPEC price cut, in the 
spring of 1983, when similar pressures from Nigeria 
and Britain prompted OPEC to cut its crude prices 
by $5 a barrel. % 

That 1983 price cut helped to push down the infla- -i 
tion rate in the United States and, in the opinion of 
many economists, may have been as much a reason 
for the current economic recovery as President Rea- 
gan’s tax cuts. It “added $22 billion to the spendable 
income' of Americans, an increase roughly equiva- 
lent to the first two rounds of the Reagan tax cuts 
combined,” said Daniel Yergin, president of Cam- 
bridge Energy Research Associates. "The cut 
strengthened what looked to be a fragile recovery,” 
he said. And he added that with the economic re- 
covery once again showing signs of petering out, the 
Reagan Administration would probably like to see 
OPEC give in this week to a $2-a-barrel price cut. » 

I NDEED, Data Resources Inc. is already calculat- 
ing the effect on the American economy if OPEC 
somehow agreed to a $5-a-barrel price cut before 
the end of this year. The forecasting firm said that 
the Consumer Price Index would drop by half a per- 
centage point in each of the next three years and so 
would general interest rates. There would be an 
equivalent rise in the Gross National Product and 
auto production would rise by 700,000 vehicles — ! 
about 10 percent of current annual production — over 
the entire three years. 

Airlines, truckers, fast-food merchandisers and 
land developers also would profit from less expensive 
energy. Other benefits would be so indirect that ana- 
lysts would spend months figuring them out. For in- 
stance, aluminum makers, although they do not use 
petroleum in production processes, gain because 
commercial airline manufacturers — heavy users of 
the metal — would do brisker business with cheaper 
oil. 




Confined 
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Even the losers — oil companies, coal producers, 
some coal-carrying railroads and banks with big 
loans to drillers or third world countries — would not 
suffer too much from a moderate price decline, in the 
opinion of many economists. “A $1 or $2 cut can be 
handled,” Mr. Levy said. And the chief economist of 
a major oil company says that "a modest price re- 
duction contributes to a stronger general economic 
performance.” 

Ironically, the Federal Government might be hurt 
the most by a moderate price decline. Washington 
absorbs up to 80 cents of the first $4 reduction in the 
price of every barrel of oil, because of its. windfall 
profits tax. Britain and Norway have the same prob- 
lem, making their recent price reductions bitter 
medicine. 

It is no wonder then that this week's OPEC meeting 
assumes something of flie character of a sporting 
event with fans rooting for opposing sides — the start 
of a moderate price slide vs. the status quo. But that 
is probably a distorted view of the larger reality. 
What is going on is a complex betting game, with 
multifarious players and interests clashing against 
the changing facts of geology, economics and demog- 
raphy. 

Here is OPEC's problem: Companies and coun- 
tries do not like tying their purchases to a group that 
would truly love to be the tight cartel it has never 
" quite succeeded in being. So they buy oil from ncm- 
OPEC producers first. As a result, OPEC has seen its 
share of world oil output plummet to 
52 percent in 1383 from 54 percent in 
{973. This is the consequence of two ; 
things: First, non-OPEC output from 
hie North Sea, Mexico and elsewhere , 
has soared. Second, consumption in 
&xe face of high oil prices fell iri 1983 to 
£s lowest point in 12 years, with ap- 
proximately 35 percent of that reduc- 
tion being attributed to conservation. 

Partly as a result, nearly one-third of 
the world's refining capacity is not 
being used, 

l All this is already common knowl- 
edge in the new economics of oil. What 
is just emerging as equally important 
involves the kinds of oil now being 
produced and purchased. The oil in- 
dustry has invested huge amounts of 
pioney — $18.2 billion in 1982 alone — 
to build or renovate refineries to pro- 
cess heavier, viscous petroleum that ! 
ppEC and other producers sell more 
cheaply than their benchmark brand, 

Arab light crude. The thick stuff has 
traditionally been used as the fuel 
burned by utilities and industry, and - 
pow it is being used to make gasoline, 
aviation and other products once - 
produced almost exclusively, from 
higher-quality light oil. 

i 

MSS HE upshot is that producers of 
t H the once-prized lighter crudes — 

J m Britain, Norway and Nigeria — 
are having trouble peddling heir 
Jvares and are taking the logical step 
of shaving prices. 

i International banks, although : 
fclearly nervous , see some blessings in 1 


this situation. They have billions in 
loans outstanding to Mexico and Vene- 
zuela, two major non-OPEC oil pro- 
ducers, and they might welcome a re- 
duction in the price of light oil, if it 
strengthened the price of the heavy 
crude these financially troubled na- 
tions pump. 

But from OPEC’s perspective, Ni- 
geria’s willingness to act unilaterally, 
as it did this month, is a troublesome 
chink in the armor of OPEC strategy. 
That country’s financial woes were 
enough to topple a government re- 
cently and OPEC allows Nigeria to 
produce just 70 percent of what it is 
capable of pumping. Meanwhile, Mex- 
ico, not an OPEC member but cer- j 
tainly financially strained, pumps 
merrily along at a 90 percent clip. The 
wages of OPEC fidelity at a time of \ 
shrinking^ energy demand are crystal j 
clear: Its members saw their export . 
earnings tumble from $267.7 billion in 
1980 to $149 billion in 1983, with a fur- 
: ther reduction expected this year. 

A waiting game is the result. Cur- 
rently, decreases in the use of “sta- 
tionary” oil — that is, oil used for 
heating and power, but not in trans- 
portation — is more than offsetting 
slight gains in the transportation sec- 
tor. But at some point, all the large- 
scale substitutions of coal, nuclear 
power and natural gas for “station- 
ary” oil uses will be mostly complet- 
ed. Then, the upward movement in 
transportation demand is expected to 
continue and to become dominant. 
OPEC’s expectation is that this turn- 
ing point will come within a decade. 

Similarly, OPEC looks forward to 
the day that Alaskan and North Sea 
production begins a steep decline, an 
event that is likely to occur by the end 
of the decade. They could only rejoice 
that such promising prospects as So- 
hio’s Mukluk property in the Beaufort 
Sea and Exxon’s Destin Anticline in 
the Gulf of Mexico turned out to be 
dry, and that expensive technologies 
may be reaching their limits in wring- 
ing black 'gold from existing fields. 

M OREOVER, such insurance 
policies as synthetic fuels 
have become almost fading 
memories, while inventory levels 
have become much, much tighter — * 
not because the oil glut has abated but 
because companies don’t want to fi- • 
nance these inventories at high inter- i 
est rates and are confident that oil is 
readily available. It is also the case 
that OPEC is, in a sense, reluctantly 
banking its oil, with a production level ■' 

of only 17.5 million barrels a day 

just over half the amount of a decade 1 
ago — while the rest of the world pro- 
duces all out. 


But, to most analysts, that hardly 
seems enough to make OPEC influen- 
tial in the current situation. In today’s 
world, the new wisdom is that oil reve- 
nue in the bank is worth more than a 
depreciating asset in the ground, a re- 
versal of the thinking of OPEC’s 
founders. * 

What helps to make oil in the ground 
less valuable is that worldwide re- 
serves have risen in comparison to 
production, a surprisingly favorable 
trend. In fact, this year’s oil produc- 
tion — about 44 million barrels in the 
non-Communist world — would be 
even weaker were it not for the excep- 
tionally cold weather last winter and 
| the long British coal strike. 

But perhaps the most important fac- 
tor working against OPEC’s long- 
j term strategy is that the. world seems 
; likely never to need as much oil as 
most people once thought it would. A 
major oil company as recently as the 
mid-l970*$ was positing that demand 
for OPEC oil in 1985 would be as much 
as 50 million barrels daily. Instead, it 
is slightly over 17,5 million. 

The lack of demand for Saudi Ara- 
bia’s oil is more dramatic still. The 
predictions were that the world would 
be guzzling some 20 million barrels a 
day of Saudi crude by now, and Amer- 
ican policymakers less than a decade 
ago were making nervous trips to .the 
desert kingdom to urge the royal 
family to quickly increase its produc- 
tion capability to handle this demand. 
Instead, the Saudis, although still 
OPEC’s biggest producers, have 
tightened the faucet to 4.5 million bar- 
rels daily, and might go as low as 3 
million barrels as a result of tomor- 
, row’s meeting. That’s roughly 25 per- 
cent of capacity. 

A ma j or reason for the decline in de- 
mand is the gains that have been 
made in conservation and energy ;effi- 
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ciency. And these gains will not likely 
be lost, mostly because these gains 
are largely the result of technology 
not the behavior of people. For in- 
stance, although Americans are using 
slightly more gasoline this year than 
last year — partly because it is 
cheaper — the automobile companies 
are adopting such technologies as an 
automatic transmission that is as fuel- 
efficient as manual shift. Already a 
big car like the Buick Electra gets 17 
miles a gallon in city driving, com- 
pared with the 9 or 10 miles that simi- 
lar models got in the mid-1970’s, 

Roger Sant, a former top energy of- 
ficial in the Ford Administration and 
now head of a company selling 
energy-efficiency equipment to indus- 
try, said this process would continue 
as long as the price of oil remains 
above $15 a barrel. 

Moreover, the very structure of the 
L market has become so competitive 
that a return to OPEC price-setting 
power might be ^difficult. Flexibility, 
not the security of a guaranteed 
source of suppl^ is what concerns 
buyers. Today, contracts are written 
for a maximum of three months, 
rather than five years as formerly. As 
much as half the oil in the world is 
probably traded on a spot basis, 
rather than .through the traditional . 
contract purchases.. That’s up from 5 : 
to 10 percent at the beginning of the 
decade. 

Indicative of the change has been 
. the tremendous growth in the trading 
of crude oil futures on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. Thee con- 
tracts, representing a promise to de- 
liver a fixed amount of oil at an 
agreed-upon price at a fixed date in 
the future, are even more sensitive to 
price change than the spot market and 
therefore have become a major vehi- 
cle for oil purchases. Since the new 
contracts began to be offered in 
March : 1983. daily volumes have 
grown beyond the amount of crude 
produced in the United States in a day, 

“When the market speaks, OPEC 
now listens/’ Mr. Yergin said. M, 
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Int ernat ional Report 




Briefs 

Agencies disagree on debt •* « 

*it?T 

A GOVERNMENT STUDY of the foreign debt, 
cnsis apparently has concluded that the problem 
will be t solved by economic recovery among, # 1 ^ 
major industrial nations. This finding is likely tpy 
play a critical role in determining the Americans 
negotiating position at the seven-nation econogiifhi 
i summit conference to be held at - Williamsburg, 
;Va^ later this month. It would argue, for examples 
against major new initiatives to deal with thecfcfe 
^problem. However, there are strong dissents io 
this optimistic view from the Central Intelligence^ 
Agency and the staff of the National Secui&rrf 
Council. Both agencies are said to be quite 'Copi? 
cerned about the ability of developing dountries^totf 
keep up with their debt repayment According, to ~ 
one account, these agencies argue that the protx 
lem could become unmanageable in 12 ' 

months, even with fairly strong economic recbv-^ 
ery. Developing nations owe roughly $600 billion- fcp 
governments and commercial banks. Much of ^is 
debt is being renegotiated because it cannot ^ 
paid on time. Widespread defaults could under** 
mine the stability of many of the world’s largest* 
banks. >r n : 


New York Times News Scr&fu 

r'l 
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The new map of Jordan is beautiful > n- e „ , 

iraprovemem: Jaccu^^over l0Vely iS itS 

aaa over o £ t^F, tTS^ £ 

other reference woVks atlases, textbooks, and 

in future editfonTw^ texts ^dan 

ir ; “ 

5,^v£«VU“» ! S 


-Hay I also note that you are ably represented by r 
She is both competent and personable. 
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UmTtD PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
19 August 1985 

A SOBERING TRIP THROUGH THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 
By JIM ANDERSON 
WASHINGTON 

By chance, Martin Miller discovered in I 9 »i t„. t ‘ 

of the federal bureacracy°that ^left^Mm pr^ S i\ through the snail-like workings 
Soverneent he once worked faV. MlUsr a lot " Qre <»«t«l stout the 1 

ownership ’of thJ 1 ™2aoIJJ™S-irS r i|!S t t"S?t!SI: fDun<1 u ’ s ' educations save 

governnent^cycept’erltain^and^akutan “and* in"???* rec ° snUEtl H» any 

claim to the area. ’ and If1 sy en Jordan gave up its 

jetermin^^ negotiaUonfbul the Irtl stuff? 2l rltory * Wlth ownership to be 
occupied part of Jordan. StlU 15 shown U.5. maps to be an 

government, POintefout^hfSlftogJaDhic mf?f n fe Ual 9 ° odness of the U.S. 

Departmet geographer responded [sail S3 ^ thl JiS®* 1 " ? palite letter. The State 
publications that the West Bank i= nn S department would tell all qDvernnient 
country - including Jordan 0t Under the 5aVerei 3 "ty of any Middle I Kt 

changed in’the nexfeditioifjff he^uorld c? a ? h th f ?* staken m ap would be 
CIA under the policy direction of the Statfoepartmentf ° h * S published by the 

to Jordan^what acc °*P a nying text was still wrong, giving bacK 

spokesman ^Shn hughes f3ho3e office is* in D 5 part,nent press briefing and 
something would be done. 15 in cfiar 9 e of the subject, promised 

Nothing was. 

Sh U ?£"u5 sS*lSui«™ A°p f ra S ,SiI ‘° d US : 1 1 c “«l friendship with George 
Of state promised quick actionf 11 * ^plained his story. The secretary 

^( PtZ'pttr fu ” nf 1ef * Bre "aos. 

PFparfent * " LU tn Uotto1 Hni ^ d back to the state 

‘ ’ rev ising ? 3tti ' VoU tQld hlm the , agency has no intentinn nf 

at~ this point in tf ie. ? ' 9 q " a P* of " Iordan published by the U.S. oovermpn f 

maps ^.Hunn ^^ if thP rPSt of CIA in tell igence is as accurate » if. 

Continued 
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A SOBERING TRIP THROUGH THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 

BY JIM ANDERSON 

WASHINGTON 

in n^c 1931 * Mart in Miller discovered by chance that th D 

occun?pri 90 T ernment P ublic ^ions about the legal ownership 5 *.* serious mistake 
occupied since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war by Israel? f the West Bank » 

of the federal Oo^acfacy^hat^ef^MilleJ^riot^^ 911 the snaa ~ lik e workings 
government he used to work for. lDt morB c y^cal about the 9 

•T?^dsy B ^ t,2r ' 2 ^'^TOS p i!?l! t ir , SS!S!’ 2T1 V- > ,ubl ‘«tions 

Jordan does not now claim. " p t of Jordan, something that even 

government, pointed out'the'cartagraptilc mistak’* 1 9 ° odness of the u.S. 

11 M 6 i rDU3nt "" ■* th. » d evEn had 

departaent^ouirteU^n^ove?!!.^? St |!, te De P ar teent geographer savino the 

-r the soveretgntj 

tn^ltentrai la [ntjlt l , 1 “.l r .. tru ? l | ed fr0, | t | » State Departm ent to CaDitnl utn 
Um ^r.uUd 0. g *faLe Depa r t ment announced therr.l 1 

n^ ^k aiuUiM j V 

to Jordan^ehat Kp'IJ^a* “"W*"* text .as st.U »rong, giving pack 

spokesman ^ohn^ughes^whose Publu Affair^T^T* Press er tefing, and 

subject, promised that somethi^l^^rdone " ‘ n C " ar3e ° f ' te 
In fact, nothing was done. 

2? head ^f* the SSE^T hlK'Sing 

seventh-floor ^ffice^Shult^proaUed^oIxk KSS^ St ° r * *» S “‘* "is 

Contawri 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
28 November 1984 

4 letters: ^ 


Mappings 


Martin H. Miller’s story “A victory for mapmaking” 
liNov. 6] is interesting -because it implies that "things” j 
concerning the "mapping” of Jordan’s West Bank were 
put back in "order” with international law and logic. 

Mr Miller’s story has in my view another flip, and it 
goes as follows: In 1947, the international community re- 
presented by the United Nations General Assembly de- 
vised a partition plan of all Palestine into two states: one 
Jewish, one Palestinian, This is the 'primary' and legal 
premise of the world’s recognition of the State of Israel ! 
Unification of Transjordan with what remained of the ! 
part that was allocated for the Palestinians in the UN ' 
partition plan cannot be compared in any reasonable ray ■ 
with Israel s claim of the said 2, 200 square miles of land, ’ 
Jordan m 1948 did not expel any army or government 
from that area; Jordan preserved its Arab identity 
Israel in 1967 did expel Jordan from that area and en- 
forced total military control over it. This action is not 
recognized by any state in the world. 

It is a poor argument to say that because not all states 
recognized Jordan s sovereignty over that area, all states 
including the US should recognize Israels military con- 
quest of the same area, and consequently remap it as 
part of Israel, The UN's partition plan was and should ! 
remain the only legal premise when people are concerned I 
with remapping regions such as this one. I 

, rtfe Milter can reioice accomplishment, but can 
the CIA and State Department afford to follow sui t? 

Pat Reynolds 
Arlington, Va. 
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By Martin H. Miller 


T niSw Intelligence Agency has stopped de- 
E"* * e “■“?«* “ We st Bank” as an integral 
• „ P 3 ^ of the Kingdom of Jordan: For the first time 

th? S aiT d wh •'? s . evl ^ ted f «)m the area in the war of 1976, 
wfuch ^ long been the focus of American for- 
eign policy, is not presented in a CIA map and text as 
Jordan s in perpetuity. 

It took almost three years of effort — articles in news- 

tensive H? r ft2fL and Ph ° ne <*“* 311(1 visits ' “ d 
ESm m y ooogmssman. Rep. Michael D. 
arnes (D> of Maryland - to bring this about. 

are L ^ap of Jordan and accompanying text 

Factboof” n ^ UOn l th e CI A’ S annual “World 
racinook, which can be bought at government 

"*** fr° m the Superintendent of™' 
me ots, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

of Sh JR Bank ” co r ns * sts of 2,200 square miles 
areas L of 4116 world - and none so tiny - 

tlnTw^ 1 ^ “ mUCh attention from Presidents of the 
Urnted States, our secretaries of state, national-security 

advisers, or directors of the CIA. y 

„„ M th fl t the agency responsible for evaluating ‘‘intelli- 
gence relating to the national security” did in depicting 
the area m question was to violate United States legal 
RjSrf T he CIA did this at the direction of 
the State Department, which calls the shots for govern- 
ment mapmakers. 6 

In small State Department and CIA maps, the area on 
the west side of the Jordan River was simply shown as 
Jordan. On larger maps, the area was shown by 
markings, color; and nomenclature as part of Jordan “oc- 
cupied bv Israel 


called ‘West Bank’ be shown as part of Jordan in maps 
issued by the Department of State,” and observed that 
Not even the members of the Arab League recognized 
Jordan s sovereignty over this area.” 

Thf ro P , y came six weeks later in a letter from Lewis 
M. Alexander, director of the State Department’s Office 
of the Geographer. He conceded that only Great Britain 
and Pakistan had ever acknowledged Jordan’s sover- 
eignty over the area. In short, the US did not endorse 
Jordans 1948 military occupation of the _area. Neverthe 
less, even after Jordan was expelled from there in 1967, 
the State Department and the CIA continued to show it 
as Jordan s. 

In 1974 at the Rabat Conference of the Arab League, 

5 Jordan’s King Hussein relin- 
: quished Jordanian claims to the 


3 area. The State Department and 
\ the CIA continued to show it as 


"Jordan’s, 

3 Nongovernment publishers and 

> - J* r u i 


’ W r -«# # wA»V4W U1IU 

^ the media followed suit For the 
public, for journalists, for stu- 
dents, and for present and future 
presidents and secretaries of state 
“ f° r an entire generation of 
Americans — the "truth" from 
' our trusted sources from every 
side has been that the "West 
Bank" is an integral part of 
Jordan. 

This has influenced our percep- 
tions of “right and wrong" in judg- 
ing the area and what the US 
should do about it - 

The work grf State De- 
partment to cease the dissemination of erroneous and 


The consequence has been that a person looking at a if ***** ™ e dissemination of erroneous and 

map of the “West Bank" has asked himself, “What busi- l j^isleading data about Jordan and the “West Bank" has 
ness does Israel have here? This is part of Jordan." Is- j a a Hi. „H 0Ugh n ? l ? ch remail } s to be done. The 
rael is labeled a transgressor and, consciously or not, 
government policymakers have 


been influenced in their attitude 
toward Israeli actions in the area. 

Against such a background 
measures, like President Reagan’s \ 
: ill-fated Sept. 1, 1982, "Middle 
East Initiative" make sense. This 
called for a confederation between 
the “West Bank" and Jordan, The 
President termed the plan “the 
greatest foreign policy accom- 
plishment of my administration.” 
It was rejected by all of the pro- 
posed participants. 

My campaign to make the State j 
Department of the United States 
and the Central Intelligence j 
Agency “honest" began with a let-1 
ter dated Nov. 4, 1981, to ! 

Alexander Haig, then secretary of 
state. I asked. “Should the so- 


m a j ° V. — *«*«*x«o w vc uuhc. me 

lua ana 10 other mapmaking agencies were told in a 
State Department directive dated Sept. 30, 1982, to make 
specified changes in their new maps of the Middle East. 
This was the first breakthrough. The accurate map and 
text in the CIA 1984 fact book came next. 


Martin H,_Milleris a free-lance writer. 
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By Dana Hay 

Like reluctant daffodils, human spir- 
its meet March winds with hunched 
imaginations, yearning for April's bali^u 
It is a good season for charting a new 
course by the hearthside, bound in by 
m atlas or spinning the globe. 

For more specific perusings, thereare 
sources for every type of map: cultural, 
physical, political, as weD as those de- 
signed for the traveler, land developer 
or business person. ( 

The Cartographic Division at the 
National Geographic Society (NGS) 
prepares cultural and political maps as 
magazine inserts and as separate wall 
maps, many available on either paper 
• ($3) or plastic ($4), 

“The Peoples of China” is printed on 
both sides, multicolored, 37 V? x 30 ^ 
inches. Other maps in this series depict 
ethnic groups of the Soviet Union, 
Southeast Asia and the Arctic region, as ' 
well as Indians of both North and 
South America. 

UJ3. maps include "Wild and Scenic 
Rivera,” "Heart of the Grand Canyon” 
and "America's Federal Lands,” Avian 
fans will appreciate the colorful “Bird 
Migration in the Americas,” 

Regional subjects vary from the his- 
torical map, “Mideast in Turmoil,” 
chronicling (hanging conditions since 
1800, to “Holy Land Today” : o 
History buffs can find the NGS 
"Battlefields of the Civil War,” 30 x 23 
inches; the National Ocean Service 
(NOS) map of General Sherman's 
1863-65 marches from Washington, 
DLL to Brunswick, Ga^ 31 x 50 inches 
($3), or, for the Colonial period, the Li- 
brary of Congress Gift Shop facsimiles 
of a 1639 map of Manhattan ($15) and 
John Smith's Map of Virginia ($1.75). 

For archival research, the Geography 
and Map Division of the Library of 
Congress boasts the largest, most com- 
prehensive cartographic collection in the 
world— more than 3,8 million maps and 
47,000 atlases. 

Genealogists and local historians can 
refer to the large collections of 19th- 
and early 20th-century county and state 


IONS: The W)rld of Maps 


maps, as well as atlases of Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods. There also are 


paivwicyiwuujons or manuscript maps 
from other American and European 
archives. The Library’s Hummel and 
Warner Oriental collections include mr- 
itiesfrom the 17th century. - * %• 

, For reference or travel, hnth ita ru 
and the PO D Defense Mapping Ap^nry 
(DMA) offer current foreign mans^GfA 


jfe m the GPO. D MA presents a unique 
view of tiie world, the “Great Circle 
Map,” with Washington, D.C., at the 
center of the world and no political 
boundaries, 34 x 42 inches ($4.10). 
Other DMA maps include a timely 
“Middle East- Briefing Map,” Series 
1308, 34 x 38 inches ($2,20) and a col- 
orful “Time Zone Map,” ($5) from the 
i DMA Office of Distribution Sendees or 
The Map Store. 

British Ordnance Survey, Institut 
Geographique National, Kommeriy & 
Frey and other foreign maps are among 
The Map Store collection representing 
more than 150 publishers. 

Domestic travelers may note that 
several geologic/highway maps ($5 plus, 
$1.50 postage and handling), published 
by the American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, are stocked by the Au- 
dubon Book Store. Hikers and cydists 
find helpful the pocket-fold maps of the 
Potomac Appalachian Trail Chib, Pre- 
pared by Club committees, these topo- 
graphic renditions are based on 
US.G.S. data, with additional trail in- 
formation. Prices and postage fees vary. 

A “Visitors Guide to National Wild- 
life Refuges, 17 x 22 inches ($2.25), is 
prepared hy the UJS. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and available from the GPO, j 

Planning to do something about the I 
weather?. The National Weather Service 
(NWS) Climate Analysis Center pro- 
duces temperature and precipitation 
probability maps and tables. The 
“Monthly and Seasonal Weather Out- 
look” is published in 9xl2-inch format, 
2/month (annual subscription $31),. 
from the GPO. ' 


The NWS Forecast Divison offers 
3-to-5 day and 6-to-10 day forecast 
maps, mailed folded from the Technical 
Support Group in Camp Springs, Md. 
Earthquake activity can be seen on the 
USGS 20 x 33-inch “Seismicity Map of 
Delaware and Maryland,” a study in 
Mack and white. 


ic Administration (NOAA) aeronautical 
navigation charts cover low and high 
altitudes, jet navigation and airport ob- 
structions ($L10-$14). 

The National Ocean Service pro- 
duces bathymetric, navigation training, 

: offshore mineral leasing and small-craft 
maps in pocket-fold size, as well as tide 
tables, tidal current and Great Lakes 
canoe charts ($2,75-$8) and shoreline 

movement studies (set of 18, $10), 

The National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice Angler's Guide to the United 
States is published by region; Section 5 
on the Chesapeake Bay includes 4 maps 
($9) from GPO. A colorful LANDSAT 
image of the Bay and vicinity can be 
ordered from USGS, 39 inches square 
■ ($3.60), 

Other views from space are the NGS 
photamosaic satellite “Portrait -USA,” 
42 x h x 29/2 inches, and the Apollo As- 
tronauts/Earth Photo, 34 x 23 inches. 
NGS depictions of the Moon, Mare, 
Solar System and Univase all contain 
descriptive text 

Collecting and supplying technical 
information since 1879, the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey is the source of some of 
the world’s most beautiful and accurate 
maps, both topographic ($2.25) and 
geologic ($l,90-$6.60), many areas in 

choice of three scales. To receive notice 
of new USGS publications, write Mail- 
ing List Unit, USGS, 329 National Cen- 
ter, Reston, Va 22092, 

The Maryland Geologic Survey has a 
varied selection of maps, from recently 
published revelations of sedimentary 
and crystalline rock formations ^ Bal- 
timore County and City, 41 x 40 inches 
($4) to such interesting 1935 ^maps as 
those showing the original Baltimore 
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shoreline in black with greennoverlay, 
printed on tracing-weight paper:: for 
framing, 28 x 35 inches (50 cents).!- 

The Virginia Department of Conser- 
vation Division of Mineral Resource 
offers a multicolored “Mineral Resource 
Map of Virginia” ($8), with a supple- 
mental 28-page Directory ($4) and aero- 
radiometric maps presenting contour 
images of three radioactive elements in 
areas such as the Culpeper Basin <$3). 

Other resource-management . maps, 
available from the Bureau oL-Land 
Management Western 0ffice,f5ftdpde 
wilderness study areas for 
states, public domain lands " 
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If the above lures you from 
ter wearies and serves as into 
into the world of maps, perhaps 
intensive explorations in ay intern^ fa&u. 
Try, for example, ‘The Map Collector,” 
a British quarterly publication Kahbut 
$30 annual subscription) from Cb$ch 
Sq., 48 High St, Tring, Hertfordshire, 
England, U,K HP23 5BE J 
Map enthusiasts also may join The 
Washington Map Society ($10). , £«nd 
SASE to Robert Hansen, 3051 Idaho 
Ave. NW, Washington, D.C, 200161 T* 
Dana Hay is a Washington 
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Immerses Himself iiz Detail, But PersomiFTontactls Limits 




By Don Oberdkrfe'r Jzl 



EXCERPT: 


The 13 days ot Camp David, Carter's 
high-stakes gamble undertaken with 
no assurance of success, stands as the 
high point of his personal". diplomacy, 
its ups and downs have been recoun- 
ted in detail. What isnot well known, 
however* is that basicragreement to an 
Egyptian-Israeh peace treaty was not 
among even the- objectives as assessed 
in advance by the White-House, and 
that Carter drafted, the core; of the bi- 
lateral accord in his own hand and at 
his own initiative midway through the 
Camp David meetings. * ■ ■ y J ^’ 

Later, in preparation for the Blair 
House talks which aimed at ^complet- 
ing the treaty,. Carter obtained a huge 
map' of the Sinai' from the dA and 
with the aid of IL&.geographers drew 
the interim with&uwaHines and final 
military zones for .submission to the 
Egyptian andjsrielx jiegotiators. He 
also worked on the details of the pro- 
posed 10-article treaty which the U.S. 
presented to the two s^des at the outset 
of th e Blair Housenegotiations. ; ’ > * 

- All this, in the absence of commen- 


surate progress toward agreement on 
the West Bank and the Palestinian 
question, represented a major turn to 
ward a bilateral Egyptian-Israeli ac- 
cord rather than the," comprehensive 
Mideast peace Carter had steadfastly 
promoted before. As In his watering 
down of SALT H objectives fronr deep 
cuts to marginal reductions in strate- 
gic weaponry. Carter took a pragmatic 
approach under pressure without for- 


mally giving up his more ambitious 
goal The great question in these areas, 
as in human rights, nuclear prolifera- 
tion and other fields where he has had 
to compromise, is whether and to what 
extent he will persist in pursuing the 
long-term objectives. x'-s-- A,---* 
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Washington Whispers 


/ ★ ★ ★ -- • j 

So quickly do new nations spring up or ! 
achieve independence these days that \ 
the Central Intelligence Agency now j 
prints its world maps by computer, j 
allowing revisions in a twinkling. I 
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1 By James' Robison ; 

4 Religion Editor- .- • 

"i' HE SPOKE mattcr-oLfactly. But whaL 
(he said had far more impact than the 
•way he said it. It revealed a pattern of 
'alleged CIA entanglement with-, the 
’church* - ' 7 , ‘T , 

l lf It just seemed that when _T made - 
.(these phone calls I kept turning up mis- 
sionaries , who had CIA. involvements, or. 


% -Marks* allegations follow^ recent re^ 
ports "that Belgian Jesuit : Roger Veker 
‘mans received $10 ^million in CIA and 
■Agency, for International Development 
funds from the. Kennedy, administration * 
in 1963 : to counter the growing Leftist 
: sentiment in Chile* .. 

^ MARKS’ SAID IT. was a common attu- 
. tude.-among members of the intelligence - 
; community to use anyone, regardless of 
his -position; to ; secure information - or ,'- 



view wdh The Tribune. " ; v h: . -v ligence. officer 'was .quated by "Marks, 
Marks, who worked five years as ■ ah Y/Tve / used Buddhist monks,; -Catholic- ; 
analyst for the State Department’s: InteL ;; priests, and. even a Catholic bishop.” : I 
ligcnce Bureau, - said; that 30. to. 40 per • But being unvdttingly used by the CIA : 
cent of his- calls produced a missionary -,-may have been ar more common Occur- : 
who had .a story of-ClA^church connec-. --rence for missionaries, Marks said’..’ He- - 



even* look very hard,” Marks said, not-, ©A grant. of $5,000 from the Asian 
■Ing that his' sampUlng was .completely ; Free Labor Institute for. educational pro- .j 
‘ unscientific, and involved about 30 mis- grams aimed at trade unions was to be. : 
"sionaries. funnelled to, a priest in .India until he’- 

» ■ , . ■ • ■ : : Y discovered the money /was tfrom the . ■ 

* - MARKS, HOWEVER, had : other sto- ‘'' CIA. He truned .dowh the." grant,; i 

.ries culled from Ins knowledge of the ©. A”. "Msgri'-' Salcedo’*.* regularly, ac- *; .: 
intelligence community. But. he refused .Accepted money . for ’ a '.church-rim radio 

, urogram : aimed*- at . combating : illiteracy . 


to name names, something' that', got .him’ 



CIA veteran; ■. . : . ; v .:’l ‘ •/• in. Colombia used nuns -.who iimvit-L 

He told The Tribume about: v-v O-:"*-; Singly collected data for the CIA as part Y 
© A Catholic bishop in Viet Nam who 0 f their field work - ;-V ‘ ’-.-Yv -'-"-f ’ 
was. on the { CIA payroll -until al- least g ut .. .how . re 1 i a b’U^are "’’Marks*- 

1971, : \ -■> ; .T a . A\ ^/'allegations? : >: ; YY a% V- ( • T.:‘Y 

O A Protestant 1 missionary to Bolivia . A/\. r . . -V- v - : * ' ’ 
who filed CIA reports naming people, he : ^ : "TIIEV k SPECIFIC allegations that 
ciic-no^p^ a* hpincr rnmmnnUh!- , :‘ : v ' Marks makes are pretty credible,” said * 

Thomas -Quigley, a Latin American ex- ’ 
pert .with, the United v States Catholic : 
Conference* r ’ - - 

*- f T frankly don’t believe that the CIA ■■ 
finds/ information from : " 


suspccted of. being Communists; :; 

© A missionary in India who supplied 
data to the CIA but then- stopped when 
he realized “how foolish” it was. . 

© Another Protestant missionary in 
Bolivia who kept tabs on the Communist 
Party, labor unions,, and 
eratives in. behalf, of the 


’missionaries 


nd farmers*; coop-, :-. ; yery, important,”' said -the Rev. : Eugene . 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SOVIET UNION 



How Sick Is Yuri Andropov? 


I * he old man's left hand trembles notice- 
"*■ ably. Or maybe it's his right hand; oth- 
er reports say the left hand appears “numb 
and stiff/' His shuffling walk suggests infir- 
mity, but then a foreign visitor can emerge 
from a tete-a-tete calling hi m alert and vig- 
orous. That calm expression: does it reflect 
the cool of a clever negotiator — or another 
symptom of Parkinson’s disease? And those 
disappearances: has he slipped off to a da~ 
cho — or to a hospital for kidney dialysis? 
Taking the evidence as a whole, the patient 
obviously suffers from heart disease Or 
perhaps diabetes. If only half the health 
bulletins on Moscow’s rumor circuit bear 
any truth, the wonder is that Yuri Andro- 
pov can still get out of bed in the morning. 

Without question, Andropov, 69, does 
not appear to be feeling very well these days. 
The extent of his ailments are, of course, a 
state secret. But after a major reassessment 
of the Soviet leader’s health, ITS. intelli- 
gence, officials now endorse a guardedly 
optimistic prognosis. They have concluded 
that Andropov does not suffer from any 
major nerve diseases or cancer. They have 
also ruled out a serious kidney ailment re- 
quiring dialysis — although many Kremlin 
watchers in Moscow beiieve evidence to the 
contrary. One of the Soviet leader’s main 
complaints appears to be a heart illness 
dating back ai least to the 1960s. His treat- 
ment, a senior US. intelligence official told 
Newsweek, probably includes an Ameri- 
can-made pacemaker. The study’s overall 

conclusion: Andropov is indeed a sick man 
who does not wear his years as well as Ron- 
ald Reagan. But “according to our actuarial 
tables," says the intelligence source, “Yuri 
.Andropov is going to be around for a while. ” 
The intelligence analysts concede t ha t 
their medical chan on Andropov is far from 
complete. Western diplomats and journal- 
ists in Moscow must diagnose his maladies 
from what they see of him on television and 
hear from the foreign leaders who meet him 
in person. Intelligence services also debrief 
visitors, analyze photos and process any 
useful tidbit of evidence. For example, they* 
monitor Soviet orders for foreign medical 
supplies. The stakes riding on an accurate 
diagnosis are high — especially when the 
Reagan administration is considering a 
US. -Soviet summit meeting. “You natural- 
ly don’t want to be bargaining with someone 


Tremors: The latest alarm rang in Mos- 
cow earlier this month when Andropov 
missed two scheduled appointments with 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. "I 
was sick,” he told Kohl when he finally 
showed up for the third- Once the session 
began, Andropov appeared mentally alert. 
West German Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher told his allies in Washington 
last week. The Soviet leader spoke without 
notes and acted very much like the man in 
charge. But in Washington, a team of doc- 
tors employed by US. intelligence began 

working on their urgent reassessment of the 
Soviet leader’s health. A videotape study 
showed that Andropov’s hands trembled 
when he used them — a common problem 
for older people— not when he rested them* 
The conclusion was that the tremors did not 
indicate Parkinson’s disease The analysts 
also ruled out Alzheimer’s disease and 
Hodgkin’s disease. In addition, he did not 
appear to restrict his consumption of sugar 
as a diabetic would. Nor was there any 
evidence that Andropov consistently used 
medicinal drugs that might hamper his 
powers of thought or speech. 

More controversial, the U.S. team con- 
cluded that the pattern of Andropov’s pub- 
lic appearances argued against any major 
kidney disease; he drops from sight often, 
but dialysis treatment would require more 
regular absences. That finding contradicted 
persistent rumors in Moscow^— some origi- 
nating from a medical source with contacts 
among Andropov’s physicians — that the 
prominent patient suffered from serious 
kidney problems. After his no-show ap- 
pointments with KohL, West Germans in the 
chancellors party had even spread private 
Soviet reports that Andropov had passed a 
kidney stone— a version that U.S. intelli- 
gencesays could be plausible. 

The evidence that Andropov has serious 
heart problems — complicated by high blood 
pressure — is much better established. He 
has had at least two bean attacks, the second 
in 1966. And the Soviet leader himself dis- ■ 
closed that he has an Amen can -made pace- 
maker. Andropov mentioned the device 
dunng a meeting with a Western delegation, 
according to the U.S. intelligence source. 
Somebody in the delegation mentioned 
Minneapolis; Andropov tapped his chest 
and said he “knew about Minneapolis/’ 


ngwun someone ana saia ne Knew about Minneapolis/’ A 
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says the U.S. intelligence official. 
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Iran Again Threatens All Oil Shipments 
From Persian Gulf; Spot Prices Edge Up 


Industry sourcl 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Siaff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

NEW YORK -Iran again warned the big 
Arab oil exporters that it will haJt oiJ ship- 
ments- out of the Persian Gulf if Iraq un- 
leashes its newly acquired French Super 
Etenaard warplanes; spot oil prices began 
edging up in anticipation of such a possible 
oil shock. 

The latest Iranian warning was made to 
. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emirates, according to an Iranian govern- 
ment official who asked not to be identified. 
They were told Iasi week, the official said, 
"‘in clear. language that in -case of an attack 
on. us they will also suffer.” 

I ■ Iran ’s warning came as .France was com- 
| pleting delivery 7 to Iraq of five Super Eten- 
■ | dard warplanes capable of firing French- 
.made Exocet missiles already in Iraq's pos- 
session. Any use by Iraq of the missiles 
would mark a major escalation in the fight- 
ing, and spot crude oil, heating oil and gas- 


Dependence on Oil 
Delivered Through Hormuz 



<, last long and could be partly mitigated by 
1 alternate supplies from other oil producers 
around the world. And, in an apparent effort 
to cool Western concern, a senior Iranian of- 
ficial said in a telephone interview that he 
doubts the Iraqis would -carry out their 
threats to unleash the missiles! ”We don't 
take these Super Etendards so seriously/ 1 ' 
the Iranian official said. 

The relatively calm reaction from oil in- 
dustry and military 7 sources in the U.S. and 
Western Europe is based on 'the view that 
Western powers, led by the U.S., won’t allow 
a cutoff of crude-oil supplies from the region 
to last longer than a -week. It is also sup 
ported these sources say, by vast new stra- 
tegic reserves of oil held by Western indus- 
trial countries and Japan. These can make 
an anticipated shortage in supplies from the 
Gulf for as long as three months. 

The relatives ease with which the devel- 
oping crisis is being viewed in Western gov- 
ernments and industry 7 circles reflects the 
lessons learned from previous world oil cri- 
ses, including the Arab oil embargo of 1973 


an oil-price rise and a degree of panic if the 
war spilled over to other producers in the 
Gulf or resulted in closing the Hormuz 
, Straits entrance to the Gulf. But thev be- 
| ljeve the panic could be contained and the 
price rise moderated. 

Officials of the Paris-based International 
Energy Agency, the 21-nation crisis -manage- 
ment group set up after the Arab embargo, 
say the shortage of oil exports would be less 
than traumatic. 

Although somewhere between 8 million 
and 9 million barrels of oil are shipped 
; through the Strait of Hormn2 every day 
' from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait. Iran, Bahrain, 
Qatar -and the United Arab Emirates -not 
all will be missed. 

Other oil producers such as Nigeria, 
Libya, Mexico, Venezuela, Algeria, Indone- 
sia, Britain, Norway and the t T l, could 
make up three million barrels a day of the 
shortage by boosting their production within 
a few weeks. 

In addition, Saudi Arabia, wdiich has. an 
overland pipeline crossing from the Eastern 
province oil fields of Yanbu. a Pled Sea port 
on its Western coast, can divert almost an- 
other 1.5 million barrels a dav from the 
Gulf. 

Currently, the pipeline, with a capacity of 


, . • _ , " e “ — , ’ r-i ** MAjjn.ui.L_v VA 

and the Iranian revolution of 1979, which ! 14.. million barrels a day, is moving onlv 
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sumption the U.S. produces most pt m* txi tr 

Source: Central tmeitioenct Aptncv. 

line prices all climbed sharply on the possi- 
bility that the escalation could interrupt or 
slow down passage via the Straits of Hor- 
muz, through which travels about 20% of oil 
shipped lo the West. 

Bui even while such warnings were being 
passed, analysts in the West were cautioning 
that any impact from such a crisis wouldn't 


took three million barrels of supply off the 
market, causing panic and a huge jump in 
oil prices, sources say. 

Among other things, experts say, the in- 
dustrialized nations hold more than 90 days 
of oil supplies in reserve and there is almost 
a month’s supply in tankers at sea. 

Furthermore, Iran’s navy and armed 
forces are deemed incapable* of effectively 
blocking access to the Gulf for longer than a 
^^/davs in the face of a formidable armada 
of U.S., French and FrifisOavy ships just 
1 outside the Gulf. 

Col. Jonathan Alford, deputy director of 
the London International Institute of Strate- 
gic .Studies, estimates Iran s naval power at 
three destroyers, four frigates and 10 fast 
■ P atro1 toats. He figures that if Iran tried to 
1 c]ose the Gulf w navigation it would have to 
mine it. The U.S. Navy in the region could 
unao such action by use of minesweepers 
and helicopters in ”a couple of days or a 
week at most,” he said. . 

Iran also might use missiles and ground 
artillery to hit. -ships or use its air force to 
aamage neighborn^-countries’ oil-loading 
facilities. Bui military sources don’t foresee 
Iran’s ability to sustain such action for long 
j partly because of the lack of equipment. 

| The world won't escape a measure of 
I crisis if the Iran-lraq war gets out of hand 
j Oil markets are nervous despite the over 
1 whelming oil glut that prevails. Yesterday 
the rising rhetoric of Iraq and Iran, for fir 
stance, sent up sharply, prices of crude oil 
heating oil and gasoline futures. Home-heat- 
ing oil prices for November delivers 7 rose 
1.39 cents a gallon to 82.S3 cents a gallon. 


about 400.000 barrels a day, industry sources 
said. The oil glut is forcing the other produc- 
ers to reduce available capacity. Nigeria, 
alone, is producing 1,3 million barrels a day! 
-and its capacity could be increased to as 
much as 2.2 million barrels daily. 

Some experts question whether some of 
these countries would be w illin g, or able, to 
increase their production quickly enough to 
make up a sizable shortage. Nevertheless, 
Internationa) Energy Agency and U.S. offi- 
cials think a crisis would be manageable. 

"I don't see a crisis meeting of the 
(agency's) governing board in the fire 
week, maybe not even in the first month/ 
said one agency source. Sources at the en 
ergy agency said that the emergency exer 
cise it carried out last spring and summer, 
assumed a shortage of more than eight mil- 
lion barrels a day that lasted several weeks. 
It included a cutoff of Gulf oil exports as 
well as those of Nigeria, the sources said. 

In that exercise, a crisis situation w^as de- 
veloped that resulted in pushing oil pnces in 
the U.S. to the theoretical level of S9S a bar- 
rel in just several weeks. Agency officials 
said . this was the result of a much more 
acute crisis, however, and one that was far 
less likely to occur than the prospect of a 
Gulf shortage. 

“We will get a psychological reaction no 
matter how short the interruption is, but we 
think it isn't going to be critical/’ the 
agency source said. 

Many Arab diplomatic observers believe 
Iraq is deliberately fanning the threat of a 
wider war to get Western and regional pow- 
ers involved in pressuring Iran to end the 

CONTINUED 
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By J.A. LIVINGSTON 


Business 
outlook * 


y\ « 


CIA reports 
on the world 


Maybe this will surprise you. It did 
me. For many years, the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) assembled 
from numerous sources a unique re- 
port on the economic and political 
facts of nations. It was a classified 
document for internal CIA use and 
for distribution within the govern- 
ment 

In the early 70s, it was realised 
that much of the material was not 
secret and would be of value in refer- 
ence libraries and to teachers, econo- 
mists. scholars, businessman and 
people interested in international af- 
fairs. In 1975. a declassified version 
was put out as the National Basic 
Intelligence Factbook, and made 
publicly available. Subsequently, the 
name was changed to The World 
Factbook, which better describes 
what it is. 

In size, it is letter paper — 11 by 8 M 2 
inches. It comes in soft-cover, and 
the 1984 edition, which has just come 
out, consists of 274 pages plus 12 
excellent maps. The price is $11, 

15,500 copies 

About 15,500 copies have been 


printed. Most are for use within the 
government. About 500 are allotted 
to the Documents Expediting Project 
in the Library of Congress for paid 
subscribers to what is called the CIA 
reference aid series, primarily li- 
braries, embassies and businesses in 
and outside the United States. And 
4400 copies have been made avail- 
able for public sale, mainly through 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

There are 190 nations or places iD 
the Factbook starting with Afghani- 
stan and extending to Zimbabwe, Tai- 
wan and the Israeli -occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. In between are 
the Bahamas, Niger, Nigeria, Gibral- 
tar, Seychelles, Gambia, Saudi Are- 
^ bia, North and South Korea, "the two 
'.Germanys, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Soviet Union, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, and so around the world. 

The United States appears with this 
disclaimer: “The Factsheet on the 
U.S. is provided solely as a service to 
those wishing to make rough com- 
parisons of foreigh’country data 
with a VS, yardstick. Information is 
from U.S. open sources and publica- 
tions and in no sense represents esti- 
mates by the U.S. Intelligence 
Community.” 

Item by item 

Heading each Factsheet, except 
that of the United States, is a small 
black-and-white map that positions 
the country geographically in rela- 
tion to its neighbors. The scope, 
character and method of presenting 
data are indicated by this sampling 
on Poland: 

Land: 312,612 kilometers, 49 per- 
cent arable, 27 percent forest, 14 per- 
cent other agricultural, 10 percent 
other. 

Population: 36,887,000, average an- 
nual growth 0.9 percent. Religion: 95 


percent “Koman Catholic (about 75 
percent practicing). 5 percent Uni- 
ate, Greek Orthodox, Protestant, oth- 
er. Language: Polish, no significant 
dialects. 

Organized labor: New government 
trade unions formed after dissolu- 
tion of Solidarity aDd all other 
unions in October 1982- 

Government: Official name Polish 
People’s Republic. Type, communist 
state. Capital, Warsaw'. Suffrage, uni- 
versal and compulsory over age 18. 
Election, every four years. March 
1984 election postponed. Commu- 
nists, 2.4 million (1983). 

Speedy comparison 

Economy: gross national product, 
$186.8 billion in 1982; $5,160 per capi- 
ta. 1982 growth rate, 4.8 percent. Ma- 
jor industries: Machine building, 
iron and steel, extractive, chemicals, 
shipbuilding and food processing. 

Agriculture: Self-sufficient for 
minimum requirements. Main crops 
— grains, sugar beets, oilseed, pota- 
toes, exporter of livestock products 
and sugar; importer of grains. 

Exports: $15.6 billion (f.o.b. 1982), 
57.7 percent machinery and equity 
ment, 26.2 percent fuels, raw materi- 
als, semi-manufactures, and so on. 

Major trade partners: 1982 — 65 
percent with Communist countries 

Military manpower: Males (15-49) 
9,320.000; fit for service 7,402,000. 

Military budget: 201.5 billion zlo- 
tys, 7.6 percent of total budget. 

At the end of the Factbook is a 
table on how to convert acres into 
hectares, liquid pints into liters, 
yards into meters, etc. 

Yes, it’s a useful book — a guide to 
the geography, economics and poli- 
tics of nations, item by hem, for 
speedy comparison. 
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WASHINGTON 

MARTY MILLER VS THE MAPMAKERS 
BY JIM ANDERSON 

One determined man can make a difference. 

Take Martin Miller of Silver Spring, Md., a retired Treasury Department 
official who moved the State Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency to change their maps of the Middle East to conform with U.S. policy. 

It took about a year of determination, dozens of telephone calls and scores 
of letters. 

But Miller won in the end. The State Department issued new policy guidance 
that eventually will change the way all U.S. government maps and documents deal 
with the Kingdom of Jordan and the occupied west Bank and Gaza Strip. 

As a symbol of his victory, Miller points to the first copy of a State 
Department map, printed in the latest monthly "Bulletin, 1 1 that shows the West 
Bank and Gaza are not part of Jordan and their "status is to be determined." 

Until now, State Department maps and the annual National Basic Intelligence 
Factbook put out by the CIA routinely included the occupied areas as part of 
Jordan. The Factbook called the occupied areas West Jordan, which is not a term 
used by the United States, or the Kingdom of Jordan. 

The areas, which had been administered by Jordan since 1949, were seized and 
occupied by Israel in the Six-Day war in June 1967. 

By acceding at a 1974 Arab League meeting in Rabat to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization taking over as sole representative of the 
Palestinians, King Hussein of Jordan gave up any claim to the areas. 

The 1978 Camp David summit decided that the boundaries of the area would be 
settled by negotiation and there was no suggestion that the occupied areas were 
part of Jordan. 

The office of the State Department's Geographer, which sets the political 
Guidelines for all U.S. government maps, did not get the word. It continued to 
put out maps that showed the occupied territories as part of Jordan and included 
their 5,439 square kilometers in Jordan's total territory. The CIA and the 
Defense Department followed in lock-step behind the State Department. 

Then along came Miller. 

He wrote his first letter Nov. 4, 1981 and got the usual treatment from the 
State Department: vaguely worded letters that ignored his questions. When he got 
his congressman, Michael Barnes, D-Md., to help, Barnes also received polite, 
non-responsive letters from the State Department. 

Writing to Barnes in July, Powell Moore, assistant secretary of state for 
congressional relations, said the depiction of boundaries on government maps 
"does not necessarily reflect the U.S. legal position." 

T CONTINUED 
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But Moore promised every effort to make new editions ' ‘accurately reflect 
U.S. policy 1 ' in the Middle East. 

Nothing happened until November when Miller got a copy of a letter that Lewis 
Alexander, director of the Office of the Geographer in the State Department, 
sent to 10 government agencies dealing with foreign countries. 

It issued new guidelines directing that the West Bank and Gaza Strip should 
be shown to be different from Jordan. 

Dale Peterson, a spokesman for the CIA, said that this year's Factbook will 
be changed to follow those guidelines. 

Score one for Marty Miller. 

Alexander said his office was moving in the direction of changing the maps 
anyway, but he conceded, ’’We were certainly prodded by Mr. Miller to do it 
sooner than we might have otherwise. ’’ 

And why did Miller bother over such an arcane exercise? 

"The State Department can take credit for misinforming a generation of 
Americans about the status of an area which has been vital to U.S. foreign 
policy, 1 1 Miller said. 

In addition, Miller said, it is unfair to label Israel as a transgressor on 
Jordanian territory when Israel is the recognized adrainistratitve power over an 
area whose ultimate status is to be determined by negotiation. 

The geographical truth-in-labeling has spread to other parts of the globe. 
State Department maps now note that the U.S. government does not recognize the 
Soviet claim that the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are part of 
the Soviet Union. 
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Crtide Estimate 
Strength in Oil Price^j 
Isn’t Likely to Last, - 
Many Analysts Think 

Recent Rises Don’t Reflect 
Much Gain in Demand; 
Barter Distorts Supplies 

What the CIA Was Told 


; By Youssef M. Ibrahim 
‘ And Allanna Suixivak 

Staff Reporters of The Wau- Street J ournal 

When last January’s meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Couth 
: tries broke up in disarray, conventional . 
i wisdom in the international oil fraternity 
' was that prices were heading for a slide. 

I- Since then OPEC has surprised skeptics 
| by seeming to enforce at least partial pro- L 
j duction : discipline.- Oil: companies, have ,[ 
drawn down inventories sharply* SR?? 65 !' 
i ing they must' soon increase their pur* : 
; chases. And prices have gone up some 15% 

: instead of downifc^ : 

1 . The conventional wisdom today: Prices 
are stiH heading for a slide. ."The bleeding » 
has stopped, but the patient hasn’t recov- 
ered," says Lawrence Goldstein, the exec- 
utive vice president of the New York-based 
Petroleum Industry Research' Foundation. 

Analysts and industry officials say the 
pressures that have pushed free-market 
prices for such bellwether crude oils as 
West Texas Intermediate to $29.60 a barrel 
yesterday from a low of $25.20 in January 
are only temporary. Says one forecast, 
produced, by the Wall Street firm of Saleh 
mon Brothers Inc.: "We now see factors 
developing, that are setting the stage for. 
the next downturn." ’ 

Advantages for - 

‘t If so,, that is for the most part good 
news for the U.?. and other industrialized 
nations; Oil-price moderation has beetf a 
major restraint on inflation and interest 
rates, and more price weakness could help 
stretch out a slowing U.S. recovery . econo- 
mists 

f Softening oil prices would also be good 
news for the strained international banking 
system and for big Third World debtors 
that still import substantial quantities of 
oil. For debtors. that export oil, such as : 
Mexico and Nigeria, the price news isn’t 
good, but the interest-rate implications 
. are. ;,r. - 


Among the factors leading Salomon and 
others to expect lower prices are sluggish 
world oil demand, large amounts of bar- 
tered oil on the market, continued skepti- 
cism about whether OPEC members will 
stay within their production quotas, contin- 
uing increases in non-OPEC production, 
and the slowing rate of economic growth in 
the U.S. - - : 

But if the outlook is that grim, how 
come prices are up, not down? 

Russian Supplies 

One answer is that the balance of sup- 
ply and demand, if not as strong as pro- 
ducers might like, is much better than was 
expected a few months ago when OPEC 
seemed near collapse, “OPEC managed to 
keep prices from sliding over the cliff this 
winter,” notes Robert Dederick, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist for Northern 
Trust Co. in Chicago, • , . .. / ..V'.... 

OPEC had help. 

A big drop in the delivery of Russian 
crude oil and refined oil products to West- 
ern Europe, induced by domestic shortages 


Trend in Oil Prices . ? 

Month-end spot price per barrel 
of West Texas Intermediate 
| $31 
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and rough weather, cut supplies on the 
market for much of the winter. Last year, 
the Russians shipped member countries of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development as much as 2,3 million 
barrels a day of oil and products, accord- 
ing to the Paris-based International En- 
ergy Agency. But in the 1985 first quarter, 
Russian supplies to OECD fell to 1.8 mil- 
lion barrels .ar 

? On the' demand side? an 11-month coal 
miners 1 strike led Britain to consume ah 
extra 500,000 barrels of oil a day this past 
quarter to generate electricity.?:^; 

And, paradoxically, industry expecta- 
tions of lower oil prices have supported the 
current price bubble, says Philip VerJeger, 
a consultant with Charles River Associates 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. Such expecta- 
tions have kept inventories "lean and 
mean," he says, noting that "the read 
tightness during recent weeks has been for 
promptly delivered oil." ... v , . ./ . ? 


Private Consultation 

(The squeeze pushed up crude-oil 
tures prices yesterday, but many traders 
remained bearish for the longer term; see 
page 50, On page 6 is an article on pros- 
pects for increasing U.S. dependence on 
energy imports.) 

Most market gurus don’t think the 
strength in crude-oil prices can last. "We 
won’t have a collapse overnight, but funda- 
mentals say it would be hard to prevent an 
erosion over the course of the next year or 
two," says Adam Sieminski, an energy 
specialist at Washington Analysis Corp., a 
consulting firm in the capital. 

That was also the consensus at a bv-in- 
vitatiori-only meeting on the oil outlook 
sponsored by the Central Intelligence 
Agencytwo weeks ago- A pane) of 14 ex- 
perts from industry. Wall Street and think 
■ tanks answered questions from CIA ami 
other government-agency analysts at th e 
closed meeting . . 

Although opinions on the panel varied, 
the majority held that prices will decline 
during the next two to three years to $23 to 
$25 a barrel, before starting to gather 
strength by the 1990s, For the near-term, 
prices may remain firm until the summer. 

; although there will be day-to-day fluctua- 
jtions, panelists generally believed, 
i / . One reason for expectations of longer- 
! term decline is* that recent price increases 
! don’t seem to reflect a recovery in world- 
;wide demand. The International Energy 
Agency estimated in its end-of-March 
monthly oil-market report that oil con- 
sumption in OECD nations was 2.3% lower . 
in the 1984 fourth quarter than a year ear- 
lier. It was probably down about 2% in the 
first quarter also, the IEA said, 
hi? Several industry officials and large in- 
ternational traders also expect OPEC 
members to exceed their production quotas 
as the lure of larger oil income becomes ir : 
resistible^ / ; .... v : - ■ •. - 

j : ; Oil traders also say they are seeing an 
'increase in . exchanges of oik for other 
j goods. As a major Houston-based trader 
I notes, "Every barrel of bartered -oil that 
works its way into the market ends by 
backing out some other oil." • ■.*'/-/ ' ‘ 

L -l, Over the past few weeks, a considerable j 
number of barter arrangements have been j 
signed: by .Iran, Iraq, Libya and Algeria. ? 
Saudi Arabia is currently negotiatinga gi- 
ant swap with France to get 46 Mirage-2000 
jets for $2 billion of oU, or the equiva- 
lent of 70,000 . barrels a day over three 
years/ Although the Saudis have issued a 
vague denial of some aspects of the deal, 
they confirm that oil is under consideration 
as a method of payment for Mirages, 


Continued 
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"By AARON EPSTEIN # 

'Observw WaiWnstw, bv<m« • 

the^rs S R IN rf 5TC D^''"~ Tflere are no female agents in 

?n® h?* B ° rd f P ? tro1 - The^axicode penalizes Work- 

*WM£E 5 »» ^*8e^ri«r, 

i.™* 5 ^-S^ft^@S»5s^ee.aW?weKii»-w^ 

terns discriminate: againsthwomen. The-Farmers- Home 
Admmistrauon regardSTvomen as “oneVmore ofr their 

oavfa^ih 53 ^ ^ B ?.^ farmer ' s wife is-iiable for re* 
paymg a. loan, even if she gets no benefit from i£ , 

A„ e ?^ e , on, yA fa ^' i nstances::6f;sex .discrimihaH 

T uesday : in ;ai- justice De^ 

partmenttask fnrcetreportK ■*£ i 


oP^ftgSdebaie Tureday 1 onSlfl^is 
to extend-; the- ERA ratification deadline, 
jectesj, a. proposal- to> let-state legislatures' withdraw 
approvatof the 

v.-ir? fi-v f ?h ^Vision^saKH the- task Torce'-dealt: 

- - , --S^ncies, and- has -“raised* consciousness*!; 
«»•*“? h ‘t ^ e:conf ? sse ^e:hadiinserted:sexistffan-: 
guage. into the F ederal Register^: : ‘i£j?r. 

-I had made it clear that my deputies fo^alV^m^ 
to be mates- Days said. ‘‘My two 'dept* 
uties- happen to be males, but that does not always 
have to be the .?* 

The task force, was created by. thtFord adminis* 
ac fi v ated< by the-Garter; administration to| 
make the government '^:' model- :.l 


Ration in federally assisted programsS^ %?.’ 

■ 0 :* Congress should extend Title VT of the 1964 

aertiA Rl f* lt w^ Ct ,1° ?‘ ohibit sex discrimination. That:! 
-section, forbids: other, kinds ofrMiscrimination- in pro* ] 
i^P? us ‘“5. federal funds. 

r^AJiSS The Justice- Department should have" authority. I 
:|?5SS. or . dl “ a ^ enforcement of.bah£on;sex discriimnk^ 

Jtion^-;;;:- ■ • A*SHg5j3flg^;;- .;•!£' - . V- 

:v;,ftTM3.. Oneglia singled out the departments of Agrfl" 
culture and ■ Health, Educationiarid .Welfare- (HEW1 as 

. amOHff the wnrst nffo«i<nFo . ' . - 


w.- iv uau uciicuu duu Duraens;‘>it 

.going to burden the women, and' benefit the men,;’ she* 
; observed. . 

h»ti‘‘Becauseiwhoiwere the women? .The. women were*' 
- poor; TheyfeWefa.oldiiiTh.ey had: custody of children^ 
They., had the wors t -j obs; ..They got 

They _got fewe'^pm9i.^s2\Vii^h^^ V ol0SM 
got the- least .money;’!;-’-: 

. T*J® “marriage, penalty’! in the tax laws- “discouc* 
ages the .wives-in lower and middle incbme'famih« 
irom seeking: employment and;^thus>/ perpetuates the 

stereotypical vi ewvof . women -SLS^homemakerSsrfiiV.’ 

th^epo^sai^p^^^^^O^ 

fhe^ . JustfceTJepartment , -m addition tSthebBoiv 

the-FBf has aWagfia 

t..U L P JA 

lorce as- "more li ke-an-abbrevi- 

Cdltioill, bf -Vnpiia rnoomfrta • 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. D. C 20505 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Phone: (703) 351-7676 


1 April 1986 


Mr. David R. Gergen 
Editor 

U.S. NEWS i WORLD REPORT 
2400 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037-1196 

Dear Dave: 


On page 75 of the 7 April edition of U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, you tell 
your readers: ’ J 


Intelli gence reports . The CIA makes some unclassified publications 
available. Included are studies of most countries— from Albania to 
Zimbabwe. Particularly popular are maps of places such as Afghanistan, 
r t ^!" a ]A me n ca and Lebanon. For a free catalog, send a postcard to: 
CIA Public Affairs Office, Washington, D.C. 20505." 


df 

be 


Your information is incorrect. CIA does not provide studies or maps 
rectly to the public. The information CIA makes available to the public can 
obtained only through one of the following outlets: 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE (NTIS) 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

5285 Port Royal Road 

Springfield, Virginia 22161 

or call: NTIS Order Desk: (703) 487-4650 

( se NTIS document number (PB number) when ordering) 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 

Washington, D. C. 20402 

or call : (202) 783-3238 

(Use GPO stock order number when ordering) 
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onald Reagan speaks reas- 
suringly about the 
-situation in the Persian 
j where both Iraq and 

|Iran have been attacking oil tankers 
^carrying crude oil bound for west- 
lers^markets. "We have not volun- 
Steeii^d to intervene;' Reagan said at 
'his "press conference the other 
Inighi; "fidr have we been asked" 
-'pre^ laid-back quality of Rea- 

! gan’s treaction is understandable 
twhen one considers the sources of 
iour^oil imports. In February, which 
! Wgs^before the attacks on the tank* 
jersbegan, the leading oil importers 
i! to .the. United States were Mexico ^ 
i ;(l>;Onada-<2), Venezuela (3), the 
1 Virgin Islands (4) and Algeria (5). 
Ournet import requirements stood 
■at some 28 percent. Imports were 
|up over a year ago by some 32 
! percent, but the 716,000 barrels of 
oil ; per day we have been getting 
i from ilhe Persian Gulf represents 
lonly 5 percent of total US. needs 
an4=44spercent of our total oil 
imports. 

Such statistics are comforting, 
but only up to a point. Reagan is 
right to de-emphasize the military 
dangers to the United States in the 
Persian Gulf flare-up, but we live in 
a world in which the price of energy 
is set in places like the Rotterdam 
spot market, over which we have no 
control. With the energy compo- 
nent in production rising in cost, 
President Reagan’s hope to keep the 
inflation rate down could easily go 
glimmering. 

Moreover, we live in a world of 
allies — Japan and Western Europe 
— to whom we have promised sup’ 
port from our own oil reserves if the 
Middle East is closed off. Japan and 
Western Europe need 7 million bar- 
rels of oil a day (2.9 million for 
Japan, 4,3 million for Western 
Europe) from Middle East spigots. 
If, in extremity, we were called 
upon to keep our allies going from 
our own sources, our motorists 
would once again be paying 
through the nose at the local gas 
pump. 


stakes 
Gulf 


r~ 


The insurance rates on tankers 
sent into the Persian Gulf have tri- 
pled in the past few weeks, adding 
from 20 to 50 cents to the spot price 
of oil, which now stands at S30.50 
for a barrel. This is not a forbidding 
increase, but if there were to be 
total disruption of the Middle East, 
oil prices would rise by $5 to $10 a 
barrel. This would strike at the 
heart of the world economic recov- 
ery. 

CIA figures bearing on probable 
reaction to a Persian Gulf cutoff are 
partially comforting . The produc- 
ing nations outside of the Persian 
Gulf area have the capacity to 
increase daily production by some 
3.S million barrels a day. An addi- 
tional million barrels a day could be 

channeled through a Saudi Arabian 
pipeline to the Red Sea. Iraq has 
been exporting oil through a pipe- 
line running north through Tlirkey. 
But there would still be a shortfall 
of 3.5 million barrels a day to be 
accounted for out of the 8 million 
Middle East dependency figure. 

From the long-term point of view, 
crises such as the one posed by the 
current turn of the Iraq-Iran war 
work to break down the OPEC oil 
monopoly. Mexico and Canada 
benefit at the expense of the Middle 
East. But the United States, though 
it has had plenty of forewarning, 
has lagged woefully in preparing 
for possible renewed international 
oil stringency. 

Congress has been monumen- 
tally stupi d in its refusal; to pass a 

natural gas deregulation bill that 
would spark a renewed search for 
gas resources and so cut down on 
our dependence on oil imports. Our 
legislators have 'also been all too 
negligent about such things as off- 
shore oil leasing. The practice of 
tacking moratoriums on develop- 
ment operations to appropriations 
bills is pernicious in the cumulative 


'roadblocks that are put in the way 
of adding to our known oil reserves. 
Currently some S3 million acres 
■ are locked up by congressional 
ifioratoriums. 

Maybe, now that the Ayatollah 
T Khomeini is treading on our toes, 
i Congress will begin to wake up. But 
1 don’t bet on it — as Goethe or some- 
one said, the gods themselves con- 
tend with stupidity in vain. 
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j 3y RICHARD HALLORAN 5 C v- 

! WASHINGTON* July 15 — - With the 
[Soviet Union apparently deploying its 
>nsw medium-range- SS-20 nuclear mis- 
siles at a rapid pace. Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger has be- 
come involved in a dispute with intelli- ■ 
gence agencies over publicizing -evi- 
dence of the deployment, according to 
; Administration officials, . V; v 

j Secretary of State Alexander M. Hkig i 
i Jr. asserted in a speech in New York I 
j yesterday that the, Soviet Union already 
had 750 nuclear warheads deployed on 
the SS-20’s, which was considerably 
more- than . previously known, and said> 
that "the pace of the Soviet buildup is in- 
creasing/ V>> ^ 

The Administration officials-here said, 

- that the Soviet Union had d eploy ad 235 to 
250 missile launchers/which supported 
Mr. Kaig’s statement since each missile 
can carry three warheads. Two-thirds of 
the launchers are aimed at Western Eu- 
rope and a third at China or other tar^ 
gets in Asia, the officials said, Japanese 
officials noted today, according to press 
reports from Tokyo, that SS-20*s could 
reach any target in Japan. : 

Deployment Possibly Greater 

Mr. Haig and Administration officials 
may have understated the deployment. 
Sources with access to intelligence re- 
ports said that each launcher might be 
armed with three or four missiles. They 
■said, however, that the intelligence on 
: that was uncertain. -- : . . ■/ ■ 

* In any event, Mr. Weinberger has 
..been arudous,the officials said, to make 


public photographs and maps of the SS- 
20 deployments in an effort to generate 
support here and especially in Western 
Europe for^a United States plan to 
counter them? V. 7 ■ 

: That plan calls for deploying Pershing I 
2 “ ballistic :, missiles and ‘ Tomahawk i 
cruise missiles ' in Western Europe, ( 
beginning in 1933. Britain, West Germa- ] 
ny, and Italy have agreed to have them j 
on their soil, despite political opposition, ! 
but other nations have refused, .'wv - ‘ | 

- 'The officials said; however/ that the | 

Defense Intelligence Agency ; and the | 
Central Intelligence Agency had ad a- j 
man tly- refused to permit any publica* j 
tion of the evidence. The officials said ! 
that the intelligence agencies feared dis- ! 
^closure of their methods and the quality I 
"of their information, ; I 

- Weinberger Brief ed Europeans 

The idea of publicizing the evidence 
arose last April, after Mr. Weinberger ; 
had sponsored what was said to have ! 
been a -vivid and successful briefing oh 1 
the Soviet threat to European defense : 
ministers in Bonn. Mr. Weinberger re-: j 
peated the briefing a month later in 
Brussels/'— - : ^ y\; . 

■ In both cases, the European ministers , 
emerged from the briekfing to exclaim 
on the precision and breadth of the brief- 
ing and let it be known that they had 
asked Mr. Weinberger to make public as 
much information as possible so that 
they could persuade their own citizens of 
the extent of the threat. . ;r:”i 

Mr. Weinberger told 'American- re- 
porters at the time that he agreed with 
his European colleagues andjvould see - 
what could be done. But fie rah into im- 
mediate- resistance, the officials said, 
with his -owir intelligence^ people and 
with the C.LA.y which is in charge- of 
space satellite reconnaissance- y ■&- / : 

' v; : ■ Memo for Intelligence Agency 7 //^: 

Afterseveral months of talks, the offi- 
cials said, 'Mr. 1 Weinberger recently 
wrote a memorandum to the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, which is nominally 
under his control, asserting that they 
must prove" to. him why, the , evidence 
could not be publicized. / ; 

" ’/■ The officials said that the intelligence 
people were adamant :/ in refusing r be- 


- cause any revelation could give the 
Soviet Union information that would en- 
able them to hide the. missiles from 

- United States satellites or other sensors. 

~ - It was the age-old conflict* said one 

senior official, between the desire of the 
policy-maker to use information to per- •: 
; suade skeptics to accepthis course of ac- j 
tion and the desire of intelligence of fi- J 
rials to protect their ability to collect in- 

- formation. ;.A .. v t ■ s v,- , . 

? Mr.- Weinberger, - the^offidals "said ‘ 
■was groping for a middle road in which ' 
ma PS might be generalized and only the - 
most obvious pictures used. But they 
said the intelligence agencies had dug in 
their heels even against; that.:-/ ./ . 

^ThreeVereloii3oftheSS-2>- 
-The SS-20 missile corned in three ver- 
sions, according to a study done by the 
General Dynamics Corporation, a lead- J 
ing. military contractor and builder of I 
, cruise missiles. One can carry a 1.5- [ 
megaton nuclear . warhead for 3,500. 
miles while a second 1 can. cany three 
smaller warheads aimed at separate 
targets. - A third can carry a 50-kiloton 
warhead 4,600 miles. . 

, A kiloton is the equivalent of 1,00 tons 
. of TNT, A megaton is the equivalent of a 
million tons. The atomic bomb that ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima in 1945 was in the 
range of 12 to 15 kilotons-.* 

The SS-20- is a two-stage, solid-fuel 
: ballistic missilerthat can be launched’ 
from a tracked transporter.* . -■ 

At the beginning of 1980/ the Soviet 
Union- had deployed 100 missile launch- 
es That number grew to 160 by fall that 
year* according to intelligence sources. 
In January 1981, Harold Brewn, in his 
final report to Congress as, Secretary of 
Defense, said the number had grown to 
: ISO. Mr.: Weinbergers reported in April 
■ that 220 launchers had been' deployed, 
with the number, having moved upto 235 
■to 250 today/ ^ 
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Troubles of the CIA have all but dried 
up an important source of the Agency's 
information— exchanges with intelli- 
gence services of U.S. allies. Word has 
been passed from abroad that there's 
little chance of renewal of a free flow 
of information until congressional in- 
vestigations of the CIA have been 
completed. 


m ;o 



The operating budget of the Senate 
committee investigating the CIA has 
zoomed from the original $730,000 to 
nearly 1.2 million dollars . About 90 
staff members are now at work, includ- 
ing a battery of experienced interroga- 
tors, plus a number of specialists with 
CIA or FBI experience. 
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Misinformation on disimui 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


I recently read a review, pub- 
lished in a certain magazine to 
be identified later, of a book 
Dezinformatsia , by two 
respected academics, Professor 
Richard H. Shultz Jr of Tbfts Uni- 
v^rsity's Fletcher School of Diplo- 
niacy and Roy Godson of 
Georgetown University. The review 
made the following serious charges 
against this book: 

• The book was said to use “spe- 
cious arguments to prove the obvi- 

r • It misrepresents reality to prove 

a simplistic point. 

• It is “misguided” exhibits a 
“total lack of understanding” about 
Clausewitz, shows “a superficial 
understanding of current history 
and the Soviet Union." 

• It didn’t “fairly report” the con- 
tent of Soviet journals, it has treated 
the subject “irresponsibly” it suffers 
from “extraordinarily naive 
assumptions” and “erroneous his- 
tory” 

• And the book was said “ulti- 
mately” to serve “neither 
scholarship nor the national inter- 
est” 

Such harsh language about the 
published work of academics can be 

defined as a form of character assas- 
sination, since it questions their 
honor as teachers and researchers 
Fbr my part, to be even harsher. I 
would say that this review could, 
with little editing, have appeared in 

a Soviet publication. 

Now, then, would you like to guess 
m what left-wing, pro-Soviet, pro- 
gressive journal this book review 
appeared? If you're very smart and 
sophisticated, you might try and 

guess, but you'd be wrong, m have 
to tell you: 

This book review appeared in an 
official magazine of the government 



of the United States, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Central Intelligence 
Agency — yes, by the CIA under the 
supervision of the Deputy Director- 
ate for Intelligence that is responsi- 
ble for a11 CIA analyses of world 
affairs. 

The publication, a quarterly 
called Studies in Intelligence , is an 
in-house” publication. It is not dis- 
tributed publicly since some articles 
are classified; others, such as the 
book review I am discussing, are 
unclassified. The essay-review, in 
the magazines winter 1984 issue 
was written by Avis Bouteil, a CIA 
analyst, who works for the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service. 

When I read the Shultz-Godson 
book some months ago to prepare 
my own favorable review, I found it 
a cool, scholarly examination of 
Soviet propaganda and disinfor- 
mation strategies. So did a number 
of other distinguished Sovietologists 
and publicists, such as Professors 
Adam Ulam and Uri Ra’anan, Dr 
Robert Conquest, and Professor Sid- 
ney Hook, who wrote the laudatory 
introduction. 

The book, now in its third edition, 
included what I regarded as highly 
informative interviews with defec- 
tors who had specialized, while in 

C 3 i rvice of the KGB in the 
U S S R, and Czechoslovakia, in 
active measures." The Soviet 
strategy of “active measures" 
involves, for the most part, covert 
disinformation as “a non-attributed 
or falsely attributed communica- 
tion, written or oral, containing 
intentionally false, incomplete, or 
misleading information [frequently 
combined with true information], 
which seeks to deceive, misinform, 
and/or mislead the target,” accord- 
ing tat he Shultz-Godson definition. 

In other words, the book 
describes a panoply of Soviet tactics 


to mSipulatethe rnl^a - in the 
democracies, the use of “agents of 
influence,” sponsorship of clandes- 
tine radio broadcasts, and use of 
international front organizations. 
These strategies and tactics are 
excellently described in this impor- 
tant book. 

Not only is Studies in Intelligence 
an official government magazine, 
but it also is published by a Us' 
secret service. It therefore must be 
assumed that whatever is publisted 
therein represents the official vjfew 
of the CIA or, at the very least, the 
point of view of CIA analysts. As an 
a b®logy, a Voice of America edito- 
nal, for example, must be approved 
b y . responsive State Department 
officials before it can be read on the 
air. . 

If the CIA book review reflects 
the political culture of the CIA and 
the world in which its analysts live, 
then some of the egregious errors 
about Soviet intentions made by the 
CIA over the past 15 or more years, 
errors which have been publicly dis- 
cussed in the press and by the two 
congressional committees on intelli- 
gence oversight, become under- 
standable. 

One could take apart, paragraph 
by paragraph, this CIA book review 
to demonstrate its use of the rhetoric 
of overkill. 

Here I want merely to deal with 
the political approach of a CIA ana- 
lyst whose views, no matter what the 
OIA might say, seem to harmonize 
with the agency’s ethos, which I pray 
is not that of William J. Casey, CIA 
director That this review got past 
Mr Casey, I can understand; he has 
more important problems to deal 
with. But isn’t there somebody in his 
organization who has the wit, under- 
standing, and common decency to 
realize that the language used to dis- 
cuss the Shultz-Godson book might 
be better suited to a review of Hit- 
ler s MeinKampp 
Ifake this sneering, reductive <*pru 
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God and Man at 

How Does an Intelligence Agent Reconcile L < 

Religion. The CIA Has Thought a Lot About It, and Has Conclud ed 
That the Bible and God Are on Their Side. 

By Dale Van Atta 


A fter the cornerstone of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency's head- 
quarters in Langley, Virginia, had 
been laid in 1959, CIA Director Al- 
len Dulles cast about for a suitable 
inscription. What message, he won- 
derwi, would be most apropos to grace 
the foyer of this $46 million monument 
to spying? Eventually Dulles settled on 
the Biblical quotation now carved in 
marble on one side of the entrance hall; 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. John VIII- 
XXXII. ” 

Ironic words, given that the CIA is the 
one American institution whose mission 
often demands distortion of the truth. 
The agency plants misinformation in 
newspapers, magazines, and books 
throughout the world; routinely its agents 
misrepresent themselves to gather the in- 
formational gold that is the currency of 
espionage; it once encouraged its em- 
ployees to lie to Congress; and it has 
enshrined slippery former director Rich- 
ard Helms as the CIA soldier most wor- 
thy of emulation. That so many CIA em- 
ployees miss the irony of the Biblical 
inscription is testimony to the capacity 
of human beings to disregard a moral 
code when they’re in the service of a 
cause or of a state. 

t Most CIA employee recruits hear the 
“basic speech,” during which instruc- 
tors, describing espionage as a worthy 

rallin et i » . 


cbais, author of The Marriage of Figaro 
and The Barber of Seville. 

It was Beaumarchais who persuaded 
a reluctant King Louis XVI to aid the 
American Revolution by making it ap- 
pear that the French funding came from 
private citizen Beaumarchais, not from 
the French government. In a pers uasi ve 
letter to the king, which is in the CIA’s 
Historical Intelligence Collection, the 
dramatist presented the moral case for 
covert action: 


° escnD . ln .£ espionage as a worthy “Generally speaking there is no doubt 
proclaim that to be patriots they that any idea or projea that violates jus- 
miut work in silence and without ac- tice must be rejected by a man of inteo 

claitml^ speech calls spying the world’s rity. But, Sirc Sme ^liSTnoT^ 
second-oldest profession (“and just as same as private morality 
honorable as the first”), adding that God ”If men were aneelT weounht no 
Himself founded the calling when Moses doubt to despise or even detest politics 
tote C to? wclv, «!*, „ sp, But if men Zt . 


out the land of Canaan. 

In a less well-known reference, CIA 
officials like to note that America may 
owe her existence to the covert action of 
Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumar . 

D*l* Van Asa is a Jack Anderson associate 


o— "WWUJWVC 

no need for religion to enlighten them, 
or laws to govern them, or soldiers to. 
subdue them, and the earth, instead of 
being a living image.of hell, would itself 
be t region of heaven. But in the end we 
Wale Van Asa is a Jack Anderson associate must take them as they are anrl a 

i*edaliaing in national-security issues. 

J ust among the wicked and to remain 


'P9CP 



■ I ■ 

good among the wolves would soon be 
devoured along with his flock.” 

"Hie Frenchman’s point that covert ac- 
Don — and intelligence itself — is a “nec- 
essary evil” is further emphasized by 
CIA instructors who eulogize one of his 
American contemporaries, Nathan Hale, 
the Revolutionary War hero who, posing 
as a Dutch schoolteacher behind British 
lines, was captured and banged for spying. 
His statue stands outside CIA headquar- 
ters today, and his words have been so 
inspirational to some agents that one for- 
mer senior official carried this Hale 
in his wallet: "I wish to be useful, and 
every kind of service* necessary to the 
public good, becomes honorable by being 
necessary. If the exigencies of my coun- 
try demand a peculiar service, its clairr^ 
to perform that service are imperious.” 

From Hale’s day until the founding of 
the CIA in 1947, this country had re- 
sisted establishing a full-time intelli- 
gence organization. Pearl Harbor and 


Overcame 

lenca s reluctance. Though public ap- 
proval of the CIA has never been whole- 
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LtCol Robert Mattingly Wins Heinl Award 



Results of the third annual Colonel _ Mr. J. Robert Moskin— as “the best 
Robert D. 'Heinl, Jr?r‘^ward^ih^ : article pertinent to Marine Corps his- 
Marine Corps History were an- tory” published in 1982. LtCol Mat- 

nounced on 5 April at a meeting of ..- tingly is an intelligence officer sta- 

the Board of Directors of the Marine tioned in the Washington area. A fre- 

CotpL Historical Foundation. “ quern contributor to the GaZETTE, 

This year's pri2e, $1,000 and a his latest Gazette article and book 

plaque, was awarded to LtCol Robert review appeared in the Mar83 issue. 

E. Mattingly for “Who Knew Not In addition to picking this year's 
Fear,” an article that appeared in winner, the Historical Foundation se* 

Studies in Intelligence, a quarterly lected 2 of the 33 articles nominated 

publication of the CIA. The article for the Heinl Award for honorable 

recounted the World War II exploits mention. Capt R.S. Moore's “Ideas 

of a Marine OSS officer, Peter Ortiz, and Direction: Building Marine 

who operatecTin Norm Africa and Corps Amphibious Doctrine” and 

France behind German lines during the late BGen R.H. Williams' “Those 

World War II. Mattingly's article was Controversial Boards,” both from 

chosen by a panel of three judges— the Nov82 Gazette, were singled out I 

\BGen F.P. Henderson, USMC(Ret), for this distinction. As announced in j 

G^l Allan R. Millett, USMCR, and the Apr83 Gazette, p.12, Capt I 

Moore recently was chosen also as the | 
winner of the First MajGen Harold I 
W. Chase Prize Essay Contest. This 
most recent example of his writing 
ability appears on p. 61 of this issue. 

In further recognition of notewor- 
thy Marine-related historical writing, j 
the Foundation presented a special 
award in the form of a plaque to 
Leatherneck magazine, commending 
Editor Ronald D. Lyons and the en- 
tire Leatherneck staff for the fine 
historical material that appears with 
regularity on its pages. BGen George 
L. Bartlett, executive director of the 
Marine Corps Association and pub- ■ 
lisher of Leatherneck , accepted the 
award at a luncheon following the 
meeting of the Historical Founda- 
tion's directors. 
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| EXPORTS TO BE ‘EXCEPTlONal* 


President Carter, who 
meat after a three-month si.u 


Burden Will Li 3 on Those Favoring 
Deals, Which Must Clearly Abel 
National Security Interests 


By BERNARD WEIN3ATJB 

SpecUI The yew YorJt Tlmss 

• WASHINGTON, May 19 — president 
Carter, citing the responsibilities borne \ 
by the United Stats* as the world's larg- 
est arras dealer, announced broad meas- 
ures today to restrict sales of weapons' 
abroad. 

They include a reduction in sales after 
this year, prohibitions on the development 
of advanced weapons systems solely for 
export and cn an American role as the 
"first supplier” of advanced weapon:- to 
countries seeking “new or significantly 
higher combat capability,” and the cessa- 
, tion of production agreements with ether 
: countries "Tor significant weapons” 

The President said in a policy statement 
that “the United States will henceforth, 
view arms transfers as an exceptional 
foreign policy implement, to be used only 
■ in instances where it can be clearly 
demonstrated that the transfer contrib- 
utes to our national security interests." 
Ke added: "We will continue to utilize 
arms transfers to promote our security 
and the security of our close friends. But, 
in the future, the burden of persuasbn ! 
will be on those who favor a particular ; 
arms sale, rather than those v/ho oppose ! 
it." ; 

‘Historic Responsibilities 1 J 

The statement made it clear that the i 
restrictions were applicable to all nations ; 
except those with which the United ‘ 
States has “major defense Treaties/* : 
among them the North Atlantic Treaty! 
Organization countries, Japan. Australia j 
and New Zealand, It said the United i 
States “will remain faithful to cur treaty; 

. obligations, and will honor our historic- 
responsibilities to assure -the security of 1 
the state cf Israel.” 


White House, the^rate Diwrte i/v. -ho 
Pentagon and the Cent:;:! Intelligen ce 
{ Agency, said: “The virtually m-.res-rilned 
i spread of conventional wsanourv threat- 
ens stability in every region of the world. 
Total sales in recent; years have 

risen to over $20 billion, and the United 
States accounts for more than one- unit 
of this amount. Because wo dominate the 
I world market to such a degree. T belri 
| that the United States' can. and ohou 
! take the first step." 

, Shifting Burden of Persuasion ’ 

me White House said the United Suit 
would begin calks soon with the Sov 
Union, Britain, France and West Gem 
ny, the other major suppliers, concern!: 
a possible agreement on measures fa; j 
multilateral action aimed ai reducing 
sales. 

How the new policy differs hroad-y 
from the programs of previous Admin Ni- 
trations remains vague : excep: in iho 
President's slated commitment lo shir; 
the burden of persuasion to those who 
favor a sale rather than to these who 
oppose it. 

Jessica Tuchman, who heads ir.e office 
of “global issues” in the Na Lionel 5ec-.;;i- 


Council staff, said at a !*>..» 

bnsftnz mat the policy would 

a Sun^.ai.-ial reduction ir sy,-» 

adaad that sate, in the ,/t ^ 

billion!"' 1,16 ” n « e of SS - S WlKwi'to'sTo 

Commercial 33 L, of military equip- I 
S3.5 biiiton, 

p aced under stricter u.^ - 

fe-^aAJssBs: 

phisticated equipment. . - a ‘ 

It was emphasized that weapons -n tbs 

ptpehne-estimated at S32 bit! 

said sc ’ n 'W Tuehman 

- J » a> a Otillt-Iii cushion" for rh^ arm- 

She said The White Hous- 
neved lPg poucy’so verall impact on th> if 
economy would be minimal ' |f 

Israel Is Largely Excluded 
Because of what was described as th<* 
ipecial relationship with Israel, Milh 
fuchman made it plain that the poiicw 
would largely exempt it. While the policy? 
bars joint production agreements of slu-f 
ra f icant weapons, for example, President!: 
Cauer recently opened the possibility of;* 

Jn ^ ild!u S the American j 
F lb filter plane. There are joint produe-f 

N \Tn rran - ? : em r nt i S on ihe P lar,e V/ dh four 


y f, *Ln jvu i 

NATO nations — Denmark, Norway Eei- 
Netherlands. 


fiium and the 

The President’s statement listed the fol- 
lowing controls: 

<J l * c dollar volume of new commit* 
mems for weapons and weapons- related 
itenis m FY 1978 will be reduced from 
tne FV 19// total 

*3“The United States will not be the' 
first supplier to introduce into a region 
newly developed, advanced weapons sys- 
tems which would create a new or signifi- 
cantly higher combat capability." 

<: “Development or significant modifica- 
tion or advanced weapons systems solely 
for export will not be permitted.** 

(/''Coproduction agreements for signifi- 
cant weapons, equipment and major com* 
ponents are prohibited, 
of sale for certain weapons, equipment' 

<TThe United States, as a condition 1 
or major components, may stioulate that 
we will not entertain any reouests for 
retransfers.” 

Embassies and military represents- i 
tives "will not promote the sale of arms ‘* 
and weapons dealers and agents In the! 
Umed Stares will work under tighter rew 
strictions, with ihe State Department au- 
thorizing all sales. j 
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Set Up a Special, 



By JAKE GARN 


T RADE with the soviet Union is in 
our national interest. In addition 
to increased jobs and enhanced 
earnings to be reinvested in research 
and development, trade ties with the 
Soviet bloc countries can have an im- 
portant, though limited, effect toward 
moderating Soviet behavior. 

It seems clear that one of the f acton 
that has thus far prevented the Soviet 
Union from invading Poland has been 
a fear of disrupting trade relations 
with the West. 

This assertion can be exaggerated, 
however, and often has been. But it is, 
undeniable that American trade 
leverage over the Soviet Union has 
greatly decreased. In fact, recent his- 
tory has shown the West to be more 
economically vulnerable to the Soviet 
.Union than it seems to be to us. This 
has not been the result of the inherent 
natur e of trade with, the East, but 
rather of our failure to organize ad- 
equately to insure that such trade Is 
mutually beneficial. t - 

In the spring of 1982, the American 
intelligence community issued a -Ye-' 
port evaluating the effects of the last 
10 years, conchirttng in part that •‘the 
Western military expenditures 
needed to o v erc om e or defend against 
the military capabilities derived by 
the acquisition of Western technology 
far outweigh the West's from 

the legal sales to the Soviets of its 
equipment «nd technology.” Fred C 
‘Dde, Under Secretary of Defense for 
Policy, has indicated that the price 
tag for this failure could be teis of bil- 
lions of dollars, if not much more. 

% American trade with the Soviet bloc 
' is foundering upon the recog ni t i on of 
j£tbe cost of .East-West trade coupled 
.with the institutional inability to re- 
" cpqnd adequately to these costs, ltd* 
?- portant natkmal ! interests 
stake, and if the United States is un- 
able to afford ever-increasing defense 
costs — and that is clearty tbecase— 
then a much more effective exp ort 
control system will be needed. 


recurrently, the administration of ex- 
I port controls is far removed from the 
policy-making levels of Government. 
So Instead of a flexible organization , 
able to respond quickly to national 
needs, we have a system that required 
American exporters to make 76,677 
export license applications in fiscal 
yearlS82, with 98.8 percent eventually 
‘being granted. With nearly every ap- . 
plication approved, how many of 
those were in fact unnecessary? 

At. the same time, one wonders 
where our export control efforts have 
been directed when we receive intelli- 
gence reports listing the advances fn 
'computer, laser, electronte^antisub- 
marine warfare, advanced avionics, I 
and Tnany other critical technologies I 
that the Soviets have obtained from ! 
Western sources. 

Since 1948, several Congressional 
committees have exposed the inade- 
quade^of our export control system, 
administered by low4cvef officials. 
The criticism has come to a bead with 
r ecent rep orts from the General Ac- 
couatiqg Office and :tbe Commerce 
•Department's inspector general, that 
export administration has remained 
l ar g ely unefraqged overtfaejpast three 
.decade*::. . ' 

- With the eumuf Export- Adminis- 
traltoArt expiring this year, the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee is currently 
considering a proposal that 17 of my 
colleagues and I put forward to ele- 
vate 2 the priority given to export ad- 
nldanstratioBL Our proposal would 
.place itin a Mghly visible, independ- 
ent .Federal agency that would have 
the ad minist r a tion of our exp ort con- ' 
tftllaWsas its sole responsibility. j 

^ : This agency would be named the Of- f - 
fice of Strategic Trade. Its director: 
r *uuid be a member of tbeNatioual $e- T 
curtty Counril, where be could insure : 
Yfaat attention at thehtebest levels ef| 
i. Government was to our ; 

^afpottjtaaO&i- stjategy;"We heheve j 
tijat’&ejjreseoceofa g o vernm e n tal 
.official 7 ' with high stature and with 
day-to-day involvement in export ad* 
m inistra tion would go a long way to- 
ward insuring that export control poli- 
cies accorded with the realities of the 
international trading environment, 
and that the mistakes in the recent 
controls against the Soviet pipeline 
would not be repeated. 


T HE intelligence community re- 
port made the following conclu- 
sion: 4 The massive, well- 
planned and well-coordinated Soviet 
program to acquire Western tech- 
nology through combined legal and 
illegal means poses a serious and 
growing threat to the mutual security 
interests of the United States and its 
allies. In response, the West will need 
to organize more effectively than it 
has in the past to protect its military, 
industrial, commercial and scientific 
communities." 

Our NATO allies will not improve 
their export control operations until 
we get our system operating as it 
should. When we can offer them a sys- 
tem whereby East-West trade can be 
increased, while the control of critical 
technologies is enhanced, we will find 
them very ready to cooperate. 

With an effective, high-priority 
agency in place, such as the Office of 
Strategic Trade, we can reduce the 
fears of giving critical advantages to 
the Soviet Union. We will thereby 
have removed a major obstacle to our 
trade and be in a position to expand 
trade with the Soviet bloc, insuring 
that such trade is beneficial to Ameri- 
can interests. : . - ■ 

Senator Jake Gam, Republican of 
Utah, is chairman of the Senate Bank * 
ing Committee. 
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Diverse ‘ Euroterr orists ’ united 
in ‘global assault’ against West 



By Ted Agres 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


Terrorist groups in Western 

E urore, including some with diverse 
Political atom are cooperating, 
i n a new phase of bombings and kill - 
ings directed against the United 
States, NATO and Western industria l 
targets, according to intelligenc e 
r eports J se curitv analvstT: 

The effort appears to be part of a 
larger, coordinated plan to “expel” 
U,S. interests — both military and 
political — from key areas of the 
world, the sources warn. 

The new “Euroterrorists” accord- 
ing to these sources, also are aiming 

to destabilize the Atlantic alliance, 
stir anti-US. sentiments and weaken 
Europe’s defense industries. 

And while many European terror- 
ist communiques have stated that 
their enemy is “Western imperialist 
targets” this in effect means “U.S. 
imperialism,” several experts said. 

Earlier this year two principal ter- 
rorist organizations — West Ger- 
many’s Red Army Faction and 
France’s Direct Action — issued a 
statement saying that they were cre- 
ating a joint “political-military 
front.” 

The RAF, an outgrowth of the out- 
lawed Baader-Meinhof gang, and 
Direct Action took responsibility for 

detonating a car bomb in August that 
killed two Americans and injured 20 
others at the U.S, Rhein-Main Air 
Force Base in Frankfurt. The terror- 
ists apparently also had murdered a 
U.S. soldier in West Germany to 
obtain his identity papers to smug- 
gle the bomb onto the heavily- 
guarded base. 

The following month three mobile 
radar units at a US. air base in 
southern West Germany were 
destroyed by bombs. Security offi- 
cials blamed the RAF for the attack. 
The RAF and Direct Action have 

both used explosives stolen from 
Belgium. 

Both groups are believed to have 
strong ties to another terrorist 
group in Belgium called the 
Fighting Communist Cells. That 
group has staged a series of bomb- 


ings against NATO installations 
beginning in 1984. This three-way 
linkage has security expens con- 
vinced that the Euroterrorists have 
embarked on a new strategy of 
transnational coordination and 
cooperation. 

“ Their alliance is one of neces - 
sity” said Dr. Avigdor HaselkomT a 
senior analyst at Analytical Assess - 
ments Corp. in Los Angeles. "It is a 
q uestion ot tactics, covert activities 
r ather than ideological linkage .” - 

Robert Kupperman, a terrorism 
expert at Georgetown University’s 
Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, added: “All of this 
business is intended to introduce 
increased uncertainties within 
NATO, None of these groups is large 
enough or capable of causing 
immense physical injuries. The pur- 
pose is destablization." 

Earlier this year, Rene Audran, 
director of international arms sales 
at the French Defense Ministry, was 
shot and killed outside his home 
near Paris. A week later, Ernst Zim- 
mermann, an executive with a Ger- 
man engineering firm that 
manufactures engines for NATO 
tanks and aircraft, was assassinated 
in Munich. 

While Direct Action claimed 
responsibility for the two attacks, 
officials believe that members of the 
RAF carried out the killings, with 
Direct Action providing logistical 
support. 

The attacks — large and small — 
are showing no signs of letting up. 

Western analysts and officials point 
to the recent spate of bombings in 
West Germany, France and Belgium 
as indications that the terrorists are 
continuing to target industrial, 
political and NATO facilities. 

Last week in Brussels, for exam- 
ple* a car bomb went off in front of 
the headquarters of the Brussels gas 
and electricity company, shattering 
all of the building’s windows. The 
Fighting Communist Cells claimed 
responsibility for the attack and for 
15 previous bombings in Belgium. 

Over the weekend another blast 
went off outside the headquarters of 
the steel company. An anonymous 
caller told police the Fighting Com- 
munist Cells were responsible, but 


authorities said it could have been a 
“copy cat" attack perpetrated by 
others. 

In the past two weeks West Ger- 
many also has been hit with a spate 
of fire bombs. Six large department 
stores in Hamburg were hit, as was 
a car dealership and a botanical 
research institute in Cologne. 

A group calling itself the 
Revolutionary Cells, believed tied to 
the RAF, took responsibility for the 
blasts in Cologne and indicated that 
its intended target was not the 
botanical research institute, but the 
Genetic Engineering Institute next 
door. 

Analysts note that a Dutch manual 
for sabotage has been circulating in 
several West European countries. 
Recommending “direct action" 
against some 270 agents and subsid- 
iaries of US. firms in Europe, the 
manual draws attention to those 
companies involved in genetic 
research into seeds and crops, which 
it terms a capitalist plot against the 
Third World. It could not be immedi- 
ately determined if the Genetic 
Engineering Institute in Cologne 

was listed in the manual. 

Terrorism experts here and 
abroad believe that the resurgence 
in Eurbterrorism is due in part to the 
failure of the “peace movement” to 
halt NATO’s deployment of US. Per- 
shing and cruise missiles in Western 
Europe. 

Many of the anti-nuclear activ- 
ists, the experts say, have grown 
cynical and have been recruited by 
the more hardened terrorist groups 
into supporting — and participating 
in — direct attacks on military and 
political targets. 

It is believed that some of the 
lower yield and incendiary bomb- 
ings have been committed by these 
relatively new “recruits,” perhaps as 
training exercises. The more lethal 
activities, such as the murder of the 
U.S. soldier and bombing at Rhein- 
Main AFB, are thought to have been 
carried out by hard-core terrorists. 

Behind it all is a larger, sinister 
picture, some experts believe. 
“What we’re seeing is just part of the 
forest,” said Yonah Alexander, a ter- 
rorism analyst at Georgetown CSIS. 

Euroterrorism “is a global assault 
against the West and its interests.” It 
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By J ii ck Anders on 

The terrorist wing of the Irish 
Republican^ Army has been 
equipped, presumably by Arab 
guerrillas, with Russian shoul- 
der-fired missiles for shooting 
down British helicopters. In acl- 
; dition, the Arabs arc believed to 
have helped the IRA pepper 
| London with bombs. 


gium in Libyan diplomatic 
pouches. 

“Libya has publicly stated its 
support of the IRA as a revolu- 
tionary movement,” the report! 
went on. “British intelligence! 
lhasi staled there is ‘firm evi-! 
a once* that Arab terrorists are: 
working with the Irish Republi- 
can Army and are part of the I 


i These two unhappy disclo- 
sures are made in a secret Lh S. 
intelligence report obtained by 
Rep. John Murphy (D-N.Y.) and 
turned over to Chairman Harley 
Staggers (D-W.Ya.) of the House 
I Interstate and Foreign Com- 
jmerce Committee. 

The British helicopters in 
Northern Ireland, besides their 
advantages over ground vehi- 
cles for surveillance, have been 
used to transport troops rapidly 
from one trouble spot to the 
next. IRA gunfire, so far, has not 
: been effective agam$.Llhem. 

The Strella SA-7 missiles, 
however, have a range of almost 
three miles and can be aimed 
and fired in seconds. They 


bombing campaign which has 
plagued London in recent 
months. 

“'British officials have also re- 
ceived intelligence reports that 
the Russian-built SA-7 missiles 
are in the hands of the IRA in 
Northern Ireland,” the docu- 
ment warned. . 

“Sources indicate they are for 
use against British helicopters 
along the border between Ire- 
land and those counties under 
UK iRritishi control.” 

There is danger even if the 
missiles do not hit their target. 
They then zoom to seek out 
other jet planes, school chim- 
neys or, indeed, any heat 
sources. 



“home” on, the heat from jet mo- 
tors or can be fired like ordi- 
nary weapons at prop-driven 
planes, helicopters or objects, 

“Arab terrorists (are) loose in 
Europe and England” and arc 
armed with the 30-pound rock- 
ets, said the intelligence report, 
developed by the CIA, and sum- 
marized and circulated to the 
FBI, Secret Service, Federal 
Aviation Administration and 
other sensitive agencies. The 
missiles, said the report, were 
“originally smuggled into Bel- 


At Heathrow airport in Lon- 
don, as we reported on Feb. 10, 
the British army was put on 
alert for Secretary' of State 
Henry A. Kissinger’s visit be- 
cause intelligence reports had 
indicated Arab fanatics plan- 
ned to shoot a Strella up his 
plane's jo tp ip e. 


h 
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By On-in G. Hatch 


T HE National Endowment for Democracy is under- 
taking an ambitious project: fostering the growth 
of democratic principles abroad. The endowment’s 
congressionally funded mandate is especially challenging 
m communist countries where independent activity is 
systematically^ suppressed by the government. And yet, 
even the most skeptical critic would not argue that all 
communist societies are the same. Some systems are 
more open than others. 

Different strategies will need to be used in different 
countries. For instance, in countries that are undergoing 
civil war, Soviet emigre Vladimir Bukovsky has pointed 
out that we should focus on supporting resistance move- 
ments directly. Moscow is at present safe from this op- 
tion. On the other hand, in more stable closed societies 
is to increase the level of “openness" and 

of n tH PendentpUb m ° pmion - 0ne ^Portent com-' 
Jw / tklS process 15 Western recognition of indepen- 
dent wTiters, artists, scientists, etc. 

whIr, e L t iV lt ' il ° f ^e matter is that no one knows precisely 
what will work and what won’t. On the whole, however. I 
am optimistic about the long-term prospects for fostering 
pluralism m communist countries. I recently sent a repre 
sentarive to a conference sponsored by the Andrei 

riMv'° V i n f ltUte on ^ very sub i ect - Some of the pos- 
sibilities that were suggested at that conference include 

helping the families of political prisoners and facilitating 
a wide dissemination of information about communist 
countries — both inside communist countries and in the 
West For instance, experts on the Soviet Union tell me 
that the average Soviet citizen does not even have a map 

of ih TTWD° Untr5 ' 1 understand small-scale maps 
are considered classified by the Kremlin. 

rrL^wu-V vha i we can to des trov the "cloak of se- 
crecy that hides information from citizens of communist 
countries. 

Another suggestion that was raised at the Sakharov 
conference was that the United States should declassify 

ordTr S !?^ nn ^ 10n , aS ?° S / ible about close d societies in 
order to defog the cloud of mystery. Of course, our na- ! 

tional-secunty .concerns come first. I believe this idea has ! 

. w f ever - a^d shoula be further investigated. One 

excel)- p 0SS1 M e declas sification, in my view, is" the 
excellent Cia w eekly Trends m Communist MuHia ,c. 
-sues oi winch are now au tomatically declassified after ov 
months. z — __ 
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I would also emphasize the importance of mail and 
telephone contacts between East and West. For instance 
American children might initiate a “pen-pal project" 
with schoolchildren m China or the Soviet Union. In ad- 
dition, the terms of future exchange programs should in- 
clude an agreement that both parties will be able to com- 
municate with each other via telephone and 
correspondence before, during, and after the exch ange 
project. As a rule, Moscow allows only those people who 
will foe the party line to take part in exchange programs, 
.or this reason, I advocate exchange programs oi inde- 
pendent persons, including dissident writers, artists 
and human rights activists. 

, Another way to help open up closed societies is to pav 
Close attention to what Soviet government officials, jour- 
nalists, and scholars are communicating to the Soviet 
public. For instance, Soviet children's magazines often 
focus on military themes. Military personnel are rou- 
tinely pictured performing nonmiiitary tasks such as 
helpmg elderly women, building houses, and planting 
trees. I have received one picture from a Soviet children s 
magazine depicting Army personnel building a house. 
This picture was forwarded to me by Mr, Arkady 
Polyshchuk, who is a graduate of Moscow University a 
Soviet emigre, and an expert on this subject, I believe the 
Western world should object vociferously to the use of 
Soviet military propaganda for children by raising this 
issue at the United Nations and in other international 
forums. 

One obstacle to opening up closed societies is that gov- 
ernments of most communist countries make a concerted 
effort to restrict contact between their citizens and West- 
ern tourists. For instance, there is a new Soviet law mak- 
ing it a crime to pass * ‘official” information to foreigners. 
Of course, by Moscow’s definition, even the price of meat 
could be defined as “official information.” For this so- 
called crime, a Soviet citizen can be imprisoned for as 
long as three years. 

According to Soviet experts, the Soviet leadership has 
been so' successful at restricting and distorting the flow r of 
information to the Soviet people that it has succeeded in 
convincing many Russian citizens that the United States 
is actively preparing for nuclear war! This illustrates the 
level of absurdity that pervades Moscow’s internal 
disinformation campaign. 

In the final analysis, there is one principle to follow in 
opening up closed societies: Encourage the free flow' of 
information. This, in turn, will lead to the creation of in- 
dependent thinking. And when independent-minded peo- 
ple band together for common goals, you have success- 
fully planted the seeds for peaceful, democratic change, 

: t Qmn G^^Hazch ) (R} of Utah is a^fphmtier of 

fiA Krtorr/ f fin \ t n . r r“v 7 v for 
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WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

21 JULY 1977 




inyo 

i Probes ot 
luclea'r Firm: 


Was 'Lost' Uranium Sold 
To Foreign Governments?: 


By John J.Fialka : 

Stiff Writer: - : 

The CIA has been involved itv 
investigations concerning a company 
that experienced a still mysterious-; 
incident of missinguuriear materials*! 
in the early 1960s. At the time, the 
company had close ■ ties with the 
atomic energy agencies of two for- 
eign governments: Israel and Japan/; 

] According to congressional sources 
who are investigating the matter, the 
CIA became : involved in the case 
shortly after Atomic Energy Com- 
mission investigators concluded they 
could find no apparent reason why 33 
kilograms- of ; highly enriched 
uranium — enough for about 20 smalt 
nuclear weapons — could not be aq* 
counted for on /the company's 


records. 


( 


Officials of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Agency who received a briefing on 
the matter from the CIA in early 1976 
were told that,; although the matter 
did not involve a violation of U.S. nu- 
clear safeguards; the matter still ‘/in* 
volvedgreat sensitivity/*/ 

Just what may be at the bottom ;of 1 
the layers of secrecy still surround- 
ing the, activities; of the company, 
called the. Nuclear ; Materials- and 
Equipment Corp^ (NUMEC)* is; still 
not clear* although there is increa^ 
mg speculation that it may have been 
a vehicle for the transfer of bomb- 
grade nuclear materials to Israel* v : - 

Zalman M. Shapiro^ who was NU* 
MEC's founder and president be* 
tween 1960 and. 1966- when the losses 
occurred, has-/ asserted that /the 
speculation; is ‘‘ridiculous*/ and that 
the highly enriched uranium was lost 
in the* waste processes, of the- 
company plant involved, located/at 
Apollo/ ;Pa.,; 30 miles- northeast: of 
Pittsburgh, » (Shapiro - sold the* 
company to the Atlantic Richfield 
Corp. in 1967.) 

: >£r 

DURING THE early 1960s NUMEC 
had- a subsidiary > which - was half 
owned by the Israel Atomic Energy 
Commission, The: subsidiary waa 
called Israel Isotopes and Radiation 
Enterprises Ltd; and, according to a. 
NUMEC financial report to company 
stockholders, the subsidiary was in- 

VAttTAjJ ^ * A - » _ e- -I Aiaiai 


berries, sugar beets and potatoes as 
a way of preventing spoilage. 
According to NRC fil#** NT IMP r- 


which are weapons grade materials. 
A company financial report states 
thaf.it was the . "first! privately fi- 
nanced U.S. corporation to engage in 
’plutonium research, .development 
and production of fuel elements/' 
Another of the company’s, projects ; 
during the early 1960s, according to , 
the report, was drawing up the plant 
and equipment design blueprints for 
Japan's first plutonium fuel labora- 
tory at Tokai-Mura, .Japan. Japan 
and the U.S. are now negotiating a 
serious dispute over whether Japan 
can separate the plutonium in spent 
U.S. nuclear .fuel at,, the expanded 
Tokai-Mura complex without violat-. 
ing U.S.. safeguards controlling the 
disposition of the fuel* 


Builder, 

NRC and for 

Corp. in Santa Monica, Calif., was 
asked about the memo. He said it 
was a "true account" of his feelings 


after the secret briefing, but declined 
to comment further. “I protested! 
/when they said that memo was going 
tobemadepublic,” hesaid. ■■„/>..■ 


A task force of safeguards experts : 
was later assigned tp look into Con^; 
ran's complaint that thd .-NRC -staff: 
who were assigned to improve exist - 
ing safeguards could not ‘get com-! 
plete information on prior safeguards ; 
problems. - ’ J 


/ WHEN THE , AEC disclosed the 
problem of the. missing material at 
Apollo, -at least four investigations 
were made: of the incident — by the 
^CIA, the FBI, the- Government Ac- 
counting Office and the AEC.^ 

, ■ The only public report of the inves- 

- tigatioh, the one made by the GAO, 
concluded that/.' the company's 
records were in such poor condition 
thatjio estimate could be made as to 
when the losses occurred. "We found 

- no evidence of diversion/' the report 
"states*-/ 

rr*- Ten years after the incident, in 
1975 when the NRC; took over the 
regulatory acivities of ,the! ; AEC, a 

young; NRC investigator, James 1ST! 
Conran, was assigned to develop a : 
history of the incident* Although Con* ! 
ran had a security, clearance, he dis- ■ 
covered that the other half of the old 
AEC r , the Energy ; Research and 
Development Administration, consid- ‘ 
ered some of NUMEC files to be "top 1 
secret/' He .was ; denied access to 
them. ~ i : ‘V- - ‘ / 

i : According . to Capitol Hill sources ; 
^attempting to : unravel the matter, ; 
Conran began pressing his boss, Carl ■ 
Builder; then head of NRC's division 
of safe guard s^.to get access to the/ 
material. When Builder refused, Con- ; | 
r ran took his ; case to; several of the 
-NRC's commissioners. ! ./^ !.; 

^/ FINALLY* im early 1976, ' the NRC 
requested; a - briefing on . the Apollo 
matter,; L and the./ commissioners/ 
/Builder and several other high NRC 
officials attended a meeting with offi*> 
cials of ERDA-and the CIA, who were 
familiar with , the . case; After the*; 
briefing,.the NRC decided to drop all 
further research into the case*,!. ... _ 

- : i One NRC staff member prepared a 
memo of a. conversation : with 
B uildcs^a f tenvqr ds. The memo 
states,- /^BuHdek felt. the matter in- 
volved greagsensitivityand that the 
responsible/^people ; were fully in- 
form ed * , /- » L j! i : . * -■ 1 12 v r "‘I " 7 


/ THE TASK FORCE'S report, writ- 
ten in April, stated that the 
Information on Apollo did "contain a 
category which is sensitive. The task 
force has been told that it is sensitive 
for reasons which do not relate to j 
whether- -- op- ,■ not - a - diversion oc- 1 
curred/’ / ■ \ ; ; -;J 

; Last month, after Conran, contin- 
ued his internal campaign to get the 
> Apollo information* . he was ! tran^ 
f erred to another branch of the NRC; 
one which does not deal with safe* 
guards matters. - v . y/ 
Cjqnran has been called to testify 
next week before a subcommittee of 
the House Interior Committee 
headed by the committee's chair- 1 
man. Rep. Morris K. Udall, D-Ariz*j 
Udall, according to an aide, has writ- : 
ten Zbigniew Brzezinski, the Presi-i 
dent's assistant for national security ! 
affairs, asking for a full briefing on 1 
the Apollo matter before thehearing. 



. .... . "ft was also Builder's judgment^ 

volved'in the- irradiation ot stAjtofovdteFdf* tol9asb-afitf>0i§G/£^giiahteRDP9O-O1137ROOO1OOO4OOO1-4 

' * ; staff had. this information that, it J 

-would not change their perceptions of 1 
the safeguards problems Builder 
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25X1A 





Central Inti I — 
Washington, D.C 
( 703 ) 482-7676 


Wector, Public Affairs 



28 July 1986 


Martin Miller 
8808 Sundale Drive 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Dear Mr. Miller: 

“pSttSd" 9 ** ^IlHoon 

be available to the public thSgh | he ' 

correctioos you dtlu to & aite^oT” £ 
tate Department and the Agency. 

You probably have noted that the lQPfi 
edition of THE WORLD FACTBOOK, published last 

;1« reflects the wording acco?d?„I to 
the State Department's revised guidelines? 

* 9ai " we t*»«nk you for your interest in 
publications. accuracy •' »•*? ^rSST 



Sincerely, / 


Di rector, public Affairs Offi 
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BRADFORD TREBACH 

475 WEST 238TH STREET 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 10463 


* APR IS66 


March 27th, 1986 


Director, Public Affairs 
Central Intelligence Agency- 
Washing ton, D.C. 

Dear 1 

This letter is in reference to your correspondence 
of October 17th, 1985. 

Please note that I have pursued the matter mentioned 
in your letter by "writing to the State Department * s Office 
of China Affairs. Enclosed please find copies of my letter 
to the State Department and the response from the Taiwan 
Coordination Advisor . 

I hope this information will prove useful in helping 
the CIA to make the appropriate changes in the incorrect 
designation of "Taiwan" as the official name of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan. 



Bradford Trebach 


BT/rnp 

Enclosures i 3 
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Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 

(703) 351-7676 


X1A 


Director, PoWic Attain 


Mr. Bradford Tr ®^ ac ^ 
475 West 238th 1 5Ht e 
Riverdale, NY 10 

Dear Mr. Trebach: 


17 October 1985 


Mr. ireDdi-i'. 

lftHpr 0 f 23 September in 
Thank you for ynun let design ation of 

Uhich you note the incorrect government o 

"Taiwan" as the official nf^Sin FACTBOOK. t 

China on Taiwan in the 


orrect" f de the 9n g overnment of 
"Taiwan" as .tne u, . - •' i1 19 ^ 0RLD FACTB00K. Th| 
China on Taiwan in Department the S 

CIA follows guidance from ^t of a government. 

in designating the matter further. 

If you wish to purs e Depar tment at the 

suggest you contact xne 
following address. 

Department of State 
2201 C Street N.W^ 

Washington D.C. 

icerely 


25X 


Mr. Bradf ord Treba 
475 West 238th Street 
Riverdale, New York 10463 
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BRADFORD TREBACH 

475 WEST 238TH STREET 
R1VERDALE, NEW YORK 10463 

November 3, 1985 


Mr. Chiristopher J. Szymanski 
Acting Director, Office of China Affairs 
United States Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 

TATINTL Dear Szymanski; 

I am writing to you with regard to the enclosed letter from 

H l -ector of Public Affairs for the CIA, 

The entry at Taiwan on page 258 of the CIA's 1984 World 
Factbook incorrectly states that the official name of the 
Nationalist Chinese Government on Taiwan is "Taiwan." Mr. Lauder 
informs me that the CIA "follows the guidance of the Department of 
State in designating the official name of a government." If this 
is indeed the case, the Department of State is doing both the CIA 
and the public a disservice. 

The official name of the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Taiwan is the Republic of China. The actual authority of the 
Government of the Republic of China has been limited to the 
province of Taiwan, Penghu (the Pescadores), and certain offshore 
islands of Fujian province, including Quemoy and Matsu. Since 
1949, the Nationalist Government on Taiwan has continued to claim 
jurisdiction over the China mainland, whereas the People's Republic 
on the mainland has claimed jurisdiction over Taiwan; both governments 
are in agreement that Taiwan is part of China. 

As you know, the United States Government severed relations 
of a diplomatic nature with the Government of the Republic of 
China on December 31, 1978. The fact that the United States no 
longer recognizes the Nationalist Government on Taiwan is irrele- 
vant to the official name of the government empowered on that 
island. Regardless of U.S. policy, the official name of the 
Chinese Government seated at Taipei is the Republic of China. 
Currently, there exists no national government in the world 
whose official name is "Taiwan." 

If the designations in the CIA's World Factook Series must 
conform to the current policy of the United States with regard 
to the Republic of China, may I suggest that the correct official 
name of ^ this government be placed in quotation marks. In this way, 
the designation would conform to the correct Nationalist Chinese 
phraseology without implying official U.S. recognition. 
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United States Department of State 

Washington , D.C. 20520 
December 3, 1985 


Mr. Bradford Trebach 
475 West 238th Street 
Riverdale, New York 

Dear Mr. Trebach: 

I am replying to your letter of November 3 to 
Mr. Christopher Szymanski in which you inquired into the name 
used for Taiwan in the CIA's World Factbook . 

As you note in your letter, on January 1, 1979 the United 
States recognized the People's Republic of China as the sole 
legal government of China and simultaneously withdrew 
recognition of the authorities on Taiwan. Consistent with that 
undertaking, the United States government no longer uses the 
term Republic of China, 11 a term which the Taiwan authorities 
use to symbolize their claim to be the sole legal government of 
China. U.S. government publications use a variety of other 
terms to refer to Taiwan, the most common of which is simply 
Taiwan.” 

We will recommend to the CIA that they make appropriate 
changes in their World Factbook section dealing with Taiwan in 
order to eliminate any confusion in this regard. We appreciate 
your interest in bringing this matter to our attention. 


Sincerely, 



Mark S. Pratt 

Taiwan Coordination Advisor 
Taiwan Coordination Staff 
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4*39 INTELLIGENCE NEWS 


CIA— THE WORLD FACTBOOK 

WITH 271 PAGES OF FACTS PLUS MAPS OF THE WORLD, THE CIA HAS PRO- 
DUCED "THE WORLD FACTBOOK" THAT HAS DESIREABLE INFORMATION 
FOR INVESTIGATORS WORLD-WIDE. IT IS AVAILABLE FROM THE SUPT. OF 
DOCUMENTS, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
D.C.20402, STOCK NO. 041 015 00159-2. THE BOOK IS PRODUCED AND 
UPDATED ANNUALLY BY THE CIA. NATION BY NATION IT LISTS ITEMS 
SUCH AS LAND, POPULATION AND GROWTH, ETHNIC DIVISIONS THE 
MAJOR RELIGIOUS GROUPS, LANGUAGE SPOKEN, LITERACY, LABOR 
FORCE AND HOW THEY ARE EMPLOYED, LABOR UNIONS, TYPE OF 
GOVERNMENT, VOTING RIGHTS, POLITICAL PARTIES, AGRICULTURE, ELEC- 

hit C mw A P ^^ PARTNERS, BUDGET, FISCAL AFFAIRS, COMMUNICATIONS, 

dc5^ AYS ' PORTS ' AIRPORTS, DEFENSE FORCES; AS WELL AS A MAP OF THE COUNTRY IT IS HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES. COPIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NOTED ABOVE 
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By Martin H. Miller 




T HE Central Intelligence Agency has stODDed de- 
SSurf the Jr'S* T? St j 8 ^” as an £t^Ll 

„ T pa f of “ e K^gdom of Jordan: For the first time 
ince Jordan was .evicted from the area in the war of 1976 
this area, which' has long been the focus of Jwin f5 

b * cia m *!’ » d *•* » 
' Jm ? t yeacs Of effort - articles in news- 

£E hS2'&?T i PW “ d »dS- 

B--aaa,T5 as^ - a 


ST0^p..fe d ™ 

ments, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

of 2d *p 5*£ Banlc ’” co . n sists of only 2.200 square miles 
ot land. But few areas of the world - and none so tinv - 

U JtedSta/* 1 M “ UCh attention presidents </t the 

*3£SSS£Z5£S? ^ 

the area m question was to violate United States legal 

toX? rf* faCtS ‘ ThC CIA ** Ais at *0 dirSoS 
which 08118 the 81,018 ***"«* 

Department and CIA maps, the area on 

Jordan o? if ^ Jordan R j. ver was “"P^ shown as 
Jordan. On larger maps, the area was shown by 

cJPtflSf* n0menclature 83 part of Jordan “oc- 


1 I , , , . w witp oua lc 

The consequence has been that a person looking at a ‘i to the dissemination of erroneous and 

ap of the “West Bank” has asked himself. “What busi- f data about Jordan and the “West Bank” has 

drv*c Tcrflpl T»U;« ,* «*. ». T . brought results. althoilph mnf*Vi i-nm Ottio fn Ka rni_ 


map of the “West Bank” has asked himself, “Whatbusi- 
ness does Israel have here? This is part of Jordan/’ Is- 
rael is labeled a transgressor and, consciously or not, 
government policymakers . have 
been influenced in their attitude! 
toward Israeli actions in the area. 

Against such a background 
measures, like President Reagan’s 
, ill-fated Sept. 1, 1982, “Middle 
East Initiative” make sense. This 
called for a confederation between 
the “West Bank” and Jordan. The 
President termed the plan “the 
greatest foreign policy -accom- 
plishment of my administration.”: 
It was rejected by all of the pro- 
posed participants. 

My campaign to make the State 
Department of the United States 
and the Central intelligence 
Agency “honest” began with a let-' 
ter dated Nov. 4, 1981, to 

Alexander Haig, then secretary of 
state. I asked, “Should the so- 


K Ve ^. B ?/ C ’ h® shown as part of Jordan “ maps, 
..fj y *J? e Department of State,” and observed that 
Not even the members of the Arab League recognized 
Jordans sovereignty over this area.”. 

,, a , e rep ty ca ? e sLs weeks >ater in a letter from Lewis 
M Alexander, director of the State Department’s Office 
ot the Geographer He conceded that only Great Britain 
and Pakistan had ever acknowledged Jordan’s sever- 
eignty over tfie area. In short, the US did not endorse 
Jordans 1948 military occupatio n of the area 
less even after Jordan was expelled from there in 1967 
the State Department and the CIA continued to show it 
as Jordan s. 

Rabat Conference of the Arab League, 

_ Jordan’s King Hussein relin- 
> quished Jordanian claims to the 
3 The State Department and 
\ CIA continued to show it as 
’ Jordan’s* 

3 Nongovernment publishers and 
n the media followed suit. For the 
public, for journalists, for stu- 
dents, and for present and future 
presidents and secretaries of state 
— for an entire generation of 
Americans ~ the “truth” from 
our trusted sources from every 
side has been that the “West 

- Bank ’ is an integral part of 
Jordan. 

This has influenced our percep- 
tions of “right and wrong’ * in judg- 
ing the area and what the US 

- should do about it. 

•T*. 77 * ‘ / , The work get the State De- 

partment to cease the dissemination of erroneous and 

rmslPflHina Hnfo akmrt Ta»1a. _ ^ J jJ\ ■ kti r . «... 


, r~ * : — i dun uiu west xsanK nas 

brought results, although much remains to be done. The 
CIA and 10 other mapmaking agencies were told in a 
btate Department directive dated Sept, 30, 1982, to make 
specified changes in their new maps of the Middle East 
1 his was the first breakthrough. The accurate map and 
text m the CIA 1984 fact book came next. 


Marti n II , Miller is a froe~lnr>ce writer. 



[ asked, .“Should the so-! JegtoV/ 
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. HOW TO OVERCOME BUREAUCRATIC INERTIA 
BY JIM ANDERSON 
WASHINGTON 

fudgp : factory. Eu t ^aybe, 'tn ifght'of ' P Ha7ty 'Siller h f 6 ’ stra " lletl Jellyfish, or a 
a hatter si.Ua -^Ung, 

?PrK.! IZrl ? — ' 

traits: He is amazingly persistent he has a .!fnM ! s ' ;, '' eral Personality 
Is?a U el" hSt h? feEXS 15 90ve ™" e " tai malfeasance^ L h^sIVt^ng pSppSrte’r'of 

All three of these factors came into play when Miller in iqsi „ 
a publication called ''The World c af fhn n f >< . - ■ Ller » ln 1981 > came across a 

listing of the vital statistic! ’ f Ch a country-by-country 

under ?he guidance of the Ifate DeparSnt^ ^ “° rl ° f "' 61]Shea ^ CIA 

Miner's sense of outrage was excited when he saw that the West Bank ' 

he waiTtQld^the 5° the ^ IA book and when Hiller asked about if 

occupied bv Israel hut that r/ r ii , Wlt ^ a n °te that it was militarily 
by the United States. 1 5 possession ls n °t recognized as permanent 

thp M JpJf r a WaS exultant — ur itil he got the 1983 edition. The map was' right but j 
the West Bank" 1 to" Jordan! ^ Wr0ng ‘ lt stl11 9 ave the 5 > 4 ' 39 square kilometers of I 

~ is;.’ ’sr™:;,;:™ 

Miner, who knew Secretary of State Seorge Shultz when both were at the 


Continued 
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A cartographic corrective 



By Martin H. Miller 


The Central Intelligence Agency, which “correlates 
“j? evaluates intelligence relating to the national 
security, is presenting accurately in maps, and text 
an area of the Middle East that has long been vital to 
American foreign policy. It only took almost three 
years of effort— articles in a number of newspapers 
exter^ive assistance from my congressman, Rep* 
Michael D. Barnes of Maryland, many letters and 
phone calls and visits— to bring this about 
. Tbearea in question is the Kingdom of Jordan and 
the adjoining- 2,200 square miles on the west bank of 
the Jordan River. In concert with Israel, there are 
few areas of the world— and none so tiny— that have 
received as much attention from U.S. presidents 
CJAfflrectore* state ’ nati onal security advisers and 

, tha . t . the CI ,A had done was violate United States 
legal policy and the actual facts. It did so at the 
direction of the State Department, which calls the 
shots for government mapmakers. 

In small State Department and CIA maps, the 2 200 
square miles on the west bank of the Jordan were 
simply shown as Jordan. On larger maps, the area 
was shown by markings, color and nomenclature as 
part of Jordan “occupied” by Israel 

Nongovernment publishers followed the government 
example, so from encyclopedias, atlases, most al- 
manacs, textbooks, newspapers, magazines and tele- 
vision, since 19 67 we've gotten the same erroneous 
and misleading information. The result has been that 
for many Americans, Israeli actions in the "West 
Megal are somehow ^Proper, immoral and probably 

£ rst breakthrough in the effort to make the 
State Department honest” came when Lewis M 
Alexander, director of the State Department’s Office 
of the Geographer, issued a directive to the CIA and 
™ °tm Savernment manmaking agencies dated Sept. 

,1982. They were told that, “to ensure that all 
United States government maps of the West Bank, 
Gaza Strip and Golan Heights clearly and consistently 
rafle , c j ihe United States’ legal position . . . maps 
should not designate or depict [the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip] as sovereign territory of any Middle 
Eastern country.” 


In a letter to me dated Dec. 17, 1981, geographer 
Alexander had conceded that only Great Britain and 
Pakistan ever acknowledged Jordan’s superioritv 
oyer the so-called “West Bank.” In short, thfunited 
States did not endorse Jordan’s 1948 hostile military 
?^ c „ up ? tion , of the area, counter to the United Nations’ 
1947 plan for the partition of Palestine. Nevertheless 
even after Israel evicted Jordan from the area in the 
war of 1967, the State Department and CIA continued 
to show the area as Jordan’s. 

Ai)d when the State Department issued its directive 
there was not the slightest hint that it represented a 
change from 15 years of inaccurate information 
Moreover, its Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
reused to permit any word to alert the 
CIA that the text of its annual “World Factbook” 
might be wrong. The result was that the 1983 factbook 
came out with the CIA’s first accurate mao of Jordan 
but the same old misleading text. 

More protests— letters, calls, questioning ‘ of the 
btate Department’s spokesman at the daily press 
brought the word on Aug. 30, 1983- 
We nave been consulting with the CIA. In the next 
edition of the ‘World Factbook,’ the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip will have a separate listing. , . . The 
sections on Jordan and Israel will,-" naturally be 
revised accordingly.” / J ’ 

the change was made. The CIA’s 1984 
World Factbook” presents Jordan as a separate 
country. Its area, land, boundaries, districts are those 

01 Jordan alone. 

Department has not gone overboard to 
replace flawed maps and texts. The full-size map of 
Jordan— the one I suspect is shown President Reagan 
and Secretary of State George Shultz-was produced 
by the CIA in 1972. This is the map given the media It 

2 J™ S' ap k you , P ay $ 3 ; 50 for at government book- 
stores, It shows the land on both sides of the Jordan 

^ Jordan s and even uses the Jordanian names 
for the districts Jordan set up, , 

The State Department promises a new edition of its 
biannual publication, “Background Notes Jordan ” It 
is only 14 months overdue. The issue currently availa- 
ble features an erroneous map on its cover and 
misleading text inside. y anQ i 

Maybe what we should worry about is, if the 
professionals in government give our nation’s leaders 
such information on a simple, clear-cut case like that 
of Jordan and the West Bank, what are they feeding 
them on situations that may be more complex ana 
more critical for American security? 


Martin H. Miller is a free-lance writer who lives in 
Silver Spring 3 Md. 
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SPECTER OF HOSTAGES HAUNTED REAGAN ' 

BY JIM ANDERSON 

The specter that haunted President Reagan as he gave thJ order tor the • 
U^n^SsJ^Tn^sTatfh 6 P ° S£iblli ^ tbat h “"^eds of Americans would be 

As a man. who came to power in the emtional rush of the release of the 
remaining 52 American hostages in Iran, Reagan, according to Secretary of State 

island nation.’ ""T ^ ° f 311 ab0u? tbe £af ^ of the^A^ericLs ifthe 



J 


* , A hEad of an administration that was not able to point to an/ foreign policy 
nnnri p,1 H * nd * a£ shocked b y The loS£ of more than 200 American Marines in a 
?urtier dIsaTtePf CE_keePinS situaticin in Letjariori > The president wanted no 

As Shultz put it at a State Department news conference: 

"Should he (the president) act to prevent Americans from being hurt or taken 

think tha ^ 1 f he waited and The/ were taken hostage, or many were 

actiM’ti h nrntS!!t W A Uld ^ a£k i ns wh ^ didn ' t you (the president) take some 
action to protect American citizens there?" 


rhe 


other arguments for what the president did are less forceful. 


One was that the Organization of Eastern Caribbean states had prevailed on 

S l a h e£ <- t0 ? ct an £ thst the or 9 ani Tation 's consensus took precedence 
° - Br ”' uch heater known Organizatation of American States, which is meeting 
today to discuss the invasion. meeting 

■ Put as it was by Shultz, the organization sounded like a real power to be 
contended with in the hemisphere. 

But, the United States is not a member of the OECS (athough it is a member of 
the GAS), a search of State Department briefings reveals no mention of OECS and 
^ B 9 r !? u P ir '9 Caribbean islands is so obscure that the Central 
intelligence Agency, in its annual "World Factbook, " did not even list it 
m the affiliations of such mini-states as Grenada or Barbados. 


In^a White House briefing, assistant secretary of state Langhorne Motley said 
that, i-he legal authority in Grenada should run from the governor general who 
ad repi esented British sovereignty since Grenada's independence in 1976! to the 
starting point of the new electoral process. 

The governor general, in former colonies such as Grenada, is a ceremonial 
post, a symbol of authority deliberately deprived of power by the electoral 
process. ; 

It is not the sort of thing that countries use as the basis for risking their 
soldiers' lives. 


CONTINUED 
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«vJ^ r r ta, L 0f State GeorgE? Shultz invoked a 1 i t tle-kn own a'g r'eemen ramomT 
seve.al Caribbean nations Wednesday to justify the invasion of Grenada but 
critics questioned the legal basis for the decision. 


"Clearly, there are some serious international legal questions," said Rep 
Michael Barnes, D-Md., head of the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere affairs, the main House oversight panel on Latin American and 
Caribbean matters. 


In explaining the action to reporters, Shultz invoked Article 8 the 
Organization of Eastern Caribbean States charter, which sets up a defense and 
security committee for the collective defense of the participating nations. 


His comments implied that it is an important organization and that the 
desires of its members can take’ precedence over the more prominent Organization 
of American States and the OAS' Rio Treaty, which prohibits any state from 
intervening militarily or otherwise in the internal affairs of another OAS 
country. 


Sranada is a member of the OAS, as is the United States. Some of the 
Caribbean nations involved in the invasion a members of the OAS, some are not 
but none has signed the Rio Treaty. Shultz noted they have their own collective 
security treaty under which the invasion is authorized. 

A congressional source familiar with Latin American and Caribbean affairs, 

however, critized Shultz's effort to invoke the little-known agreement, to which 
the United States is not a signatory. 

We re not a signatory of the (Caribbean) charter, but we are a signatury 

and one of main authors of the OAS charter, of which we are clearlv in 
violation," the source said. ; 


T he Organization of Eastern Caribbean States is practically unknown and is 

•not .listed in_the — CTAii — annual ''World Factbook" as o ne of the organizations 
t o which Srenada or any other Caribbean nation belongs. 

Signatories to the Caribbean charter are Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
Montserrat, St. Lucia, St. Kitts Nevis and St. Vincent. 

* 

The Caribbean agreement also apparently requires that any action get 

unanimous consent of the signatories, which obviously did not happen in 
Grenada's case, Barnes said. 


Another portion of the Caribbean document, Article 14, calls for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes among member states and provides for different mechanisms 
to attain that end. 


£Oi \ jttnued 
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MkeCaiiseyi 

TteFkPERALD tARY 

the CIA Knows: What is 
the literacy rate in Uganda? What is 
the capital of the Faroe Islands? 

How many submarines in the Polish 

navy? If you have ever asked your- 
self these Questions, the answers are 
■ i, “ the brand new <$10 in paperback) 

CIA World Fact Hook. ' - > , 

•••?.- ^e fact book is available in most 
V government bookstores. Government 
: Printing Office officials . say it is a -y. 

■■ popular back-to-school item in the ^ 
r. Washington area, and an interesting 
r- thing to leave lying around on your 
coffee table wherever you iiveL ■ 

^ ? ^,^ 9w ^:>%^therabove 
■ Questions are' 25 percent; Torshavn 
and 4. . 

1( you have different answtjrs. take 
it up with the CLA. ! 


J. 
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